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4 INTRODUCTION 


—can, in my opinion, only be denied by those — : 


who have but a mere superficial knowledge 
of the subject, or whose minds are swayed 
by preconceptions created by a popular and 
plausible but, as I believe, wholly mistaken 
spiritistic philosophy. In my own case scarcely 
a week passes without these dangers being 
brought home to my mind in a very striking 
and practical manner. 

That, considering the amount of solid and 
indisputable evidence now in possession of the ~ 
Society for Psychical Research, and the un- 
hesitating testimony which has been given by 


eminent men of science, there should still be 


those who doubt or deny the occurrence of 
these phenomena, must seem at first sight 
more than surprising. But, when one bears 
in mind the past history of the inquiry, and 
the bad odour which has so long attached to 
the very name of Spiritualism, one can scarcely — 
be astonished that hesitation and scepticism 
should still mark the attitude of so many minds, 
and that scientific men in general should not 
care to have their names associated with the 
matter. It is time alone and the steady in- 
crease of evidence, which are likely to work a 
change in this direction. 
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It should not, however, be eccunicd that, 
_ because certain well-known men do not appear 
“aS witnesses in favour of the reality of the 
_ phenomena, they must therefore be regarded 
as witnesses against them. Many of them, it 
is clear, are not as yet sufficiently acquainted 
Or impressed with the evidence to approach 
the subject with any degree of confidence and 
interest, while others are fatally biassed by 
that still lingering materialistic conception of 
~ the Universe which is apt to deny the exist- 
- ence, on a priori grounds, of the abnormal or 
the supermaterial in any form. Their want of 
knowledge, therefore, would make it impossible 
for them to form any accurate opinion of the 
matter, and their opinion could not, in any 


case, be of any particular value. Exact know- 


ledge, based upon prolonged and careful re- 
search, could alone qualify them to speak with 
- authority. It remains a striking and significant 
~ fact that those well-known scientific men who, 


in consequence of some predilection for this 


form of research, or perhaps because of some 
unexplained personal experience, have been 
drawn into the inquiry, and who have given 
years of thought and study to it, have become 
thoroughly convinced of the reality of the 
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phenomena, and have not hesitated to say so. 
And it is, to my mind, certain beyond a doubt 
that this list of believers will be added to year — 
by year, and that a time will come when the 
unbeliever will be found to be the truly un- 
scientific person who, in the face of the over- 
whelming evidence, will find it increasingly 
difficult to justify his position. 

But, so far as the general public are con- 
cerned, it is to my mind of the utmost 
importance that. the objectivity and actual 
occurrence of the phenomena, or, to speak 
quite plainly, the action upon us of an unseen 
spiritual universe (which some of these phe- 
nomena certainly go to demonstrate) should 
be fully known and realised ; for it seems to 
me that it is in this direction, in the denial of it, 
that the chief danger attending the inquiry will 
be found to lie. A person who believes, or 
who at least thinks it probable, that intelligent 
agencies, external to the inquirer, may be 
at work in producing the phenomena in 
question, is far more likely to proceed with 
caution and circumspection, even under favour- 
able circumstances, than he who imagines that 
they may be attributed to some unknown and 
occult force, or to the action of his own 
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_ submerged, and hitherto but very little under- 


stood, personality. Inthe course of my own 
inquiries, I have again and again found that it 
was this latter sceptical attitude of the mind 
which was most apt to prove perilous and 
disastrous to the inquirer, and which was most 
frequently the real cause of his trouble. 

I am inclined to think that a grave error of 
judgment is committed by the Society for 
Psychical Research in not sufficiently pointing 
out these dangers to their students and 
members. I do not wish to discuss the 
question here how far it may be justifiable, 
from a purely scientific point of view, to invite 
inexperienced men and women to try experi- 
ments which even a prominent man of science, 
and Vice-President of the Society, acknowledges 
to be attended by considerable risks; but 
there cannot, in any case, be a question as to 
the paramount duty of at least accompanying 
such invitations by an emphatic statement of 
the fact that dangers exist, and that inquirers 
must be on their guard against them. It is 
not improbable that this omission on the part 
of the Society, is largely due to that foolish 
hesitation (which is beginning to threaten its 
very life and existence) to speak out distinctly 
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and collectively as to those very important 
results of the inquiry, respecting which most of 
its leading members have zxdividually long — 
made up their minds. The late Mr. Myers, in 
a communication which I received from him 
shortly before his death, acknowledged the 
justice of this plea, and informed me that he 
had sought to discharge his own duty in the 
matter by the compilation of a work—to be 
issued to the public, I understand, very shortly. 

But, granting that the dangers here indicated 
do unquestionably exist, the very pertinent 
question at once presents itself: Is there, 
under these circumstances, any justification for 
the inquiry at all? Is any substantial good 
ever likely to come of it? It seems to me 
that, in the present state of our knowledge, it 
is extremely difficult to give an answer to this 
question which is not open to objections from 
some standpoint or other. The religious and 
Christian mind, naturally, will be inclined to 
answer it in the negative, and such an answer 
would be perfectly reasonable and intelligible. 
lt is» yet~ to. be proved “that; “so far ae 
Spiritualism is concerned, the results attained 
stand in anything like reasonable proportion to 
the perils incurred and to the mischief done. 
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But this answer could scarcely be expected 
to be the answer of the larger proportion of 
psychical students. The Society, it should be 
remembered, is a scientific Society, and its 
point of view is the scientific one. It is a 
question, in the first instance, of supernormal 
phenomena and of physical occurrences, at 
present but very partially known and under- 
stood, and therefore legitimate and interesting 
subjects for research and investigation. 

It has to be borne in mind, moreover, that 
all modern Psychical Research is not concerned 
with ‘‘spirits” and Spiritualism. On the 
contrary, it occupies itself with an examination 
of the more complex phenomena of mind 
action, the study of mesmerism and hypnotism, 
and, in fact, with “inquiry into all kinds of 
phenomena apparently inexplicable by known 
laws of Nature.” It is only in so far as all 
ordinary scientific theories fail to account for 
some of these phenomena, and as the action of 
“spirits” has to be resorted to in explanation 
of them, that the subject comes up as a 
necessary part of the inquiry. And, considering 
what the Society has accomplished in this 
direction, its many and valuable discoveries, it 
is surely more than difficult to offer valid 
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objections to the inquiry in this form. It 
seems to me to be more than probable that it 
is on this line of research alone that light is 
likely to be thrown upon a host of very obscure 
psychical phenomena, and that the real cause of 
many distressing mental disorders will become 
known. To such a purely scientific investiga- 
tion the dangers spoken of do not, as Professor 
Barrett says, apply. 

Again, it may not unfairly be urged that, 
granting the correctness of even the most_ 
extreme and unfavourable view of the matter, 
granting that the agencies operating are all of 
a low and evil type and influence, it might 
still be lawful for science to inquire how far 
such an influence can be said to extend, how 
far certain physical and mental conditions may 
be instrumental in inducing it, and whether 
there are any means by which it may be 
possible to counteract and to avoid it. From 
this and other points of view, it is clearly 
extremely difficult to say how far the sphere 
of so important an inquiry can be said to 
legitimately extend. 

But the matter assumes a very different form 
when it is viewed from what I may term the 
Spiritistic point of view; when these re- 


i A 


eas) 
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gearches are undertaken by persons devoid 


of all definite knowledge of the subject, and 


without any kind of scientific training, who, 
detaching Spiritualism from that chain of 
scientific subjects of which it should form a 
part, and in connection with which it should 
alone be examined, “venture upon these 
treacherous psychical quicksands, or attempt 
to build up a faith upon the same insecure 
foundation.”' The danger becomes then both 
great and formidable and arises from the fact 
that such persons are, like the inexperienced 
chemist, operating with forces the character 
of which they do not understand, and the 
correlation of which to other forces they 
cannot possibly know. And while they may 
thus, of course, come upon a discovery which 
may prove a very gold-mine of scientific 
wealth, they may also blow themselves to 
pieces; and the latter is, as we all know, far 


more likely to be the case than the former. 


All these things considered, it seemed to me 
that some of the experiences of an unprejudiced 
and independent inquirer, who has himself 


passed through many of these dangers, and who 


entered upon the inquiry with no kind of bias 


t Professor W. I’. Barrett, 
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or preconceptions, might prove helpful to _ 
many thoughtful minds at this present time. 
They present an aspect of this much-debated 
subject which is not very readily and willingly 
exposed to view by Spiritualists, but at which 
it is, nevertheless, of the utmost importance 
that fair-minded persons should take a good 
and full look. 

The Notes and Comments which have been 
added may, of course, be disregarded as the 
views and conclusions of an individual mind ; 
the facts related, strange as they may appear, 
cannot be gainsaid, and they are surely of a 
very striking and significant character. 

I am inclined to think that, for good or evil, 
Spiritualism, in its modern form, has come to 
stay. This is, no doubt, partly due to a natural 
and unavoidable reaction from that crude 
materialistic creed which is too strongly op- 
posed to our normal human instinct to form 
a permanent form of philosophy; partly, it is 
due to that hankering after the supernatural, 
which is a permanent characteristic of human 
nature. It is certain that an explanation of 
the mysterious phenomena under consideration — 
will again and again be demanded, and that 
questions will be asked which must be | 
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answered. But it is clearly only by a full 


recognition of al/ the facts known to us, and 
Eby a legitimate interpretation of them, in the 
light of prolonged experience and careful 
- observation, that those questions are likely 
' to be answered correctly, and that the truth 
; will ultimately be established. 
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The Dangers of Spiritualism 


I 


L SOME years ago, while staying in the house 


of a family who had long been valued and 
intimate friends of mine, I discovered that one 
of the sons was possessed of very remarkable 
“psychic” gifts. 

He was at that time about twenty-five or 
twenty-six years of age, and although he 
must, of course, have heard the subject of 
Spiritualism discussed, he certainly had no 


definite knowledge whatever of spiritistic 


phenomena, and I am confident that he would 


~ not have been able to tell what might be 
- expected to occur in the presence of what is 


commonly termed ‘‘a physical medium.” 
I found that prolonged contact of his hands 
with any wooden article, such as a box, a table, 


or a board, would invariably cause peculiar and 
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these objects, and that these would, 
course of time, pass into continued Lae 
cidedly intelligent “knocks.” By a syste | 
interpretation which we gees and wt 





character, nevertheless occasionally caused 
disguised amazement to different membe 






Not very long after this, having bee 
increasingly interested i in psychical research, and 






during his summer holidays. He came to | nes 
in excellent health and spirits, and fully 






with intelligence and interest. 
I had, for some little time previous to nee 


termed “ psychic ” photography. These é 
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ciety for Psychical Research, and one or two 
icles dealing with it had already appeared in 
foe I had been in communication 


1 One very experienced 
tualist, whose advice and opinion I had_ 


“Hold a séance and ask the ‘spirits’; they 


w much more about it all than we do. 
d if you have a medium, let him carry the. 
tes close to his ay for a little time 


ed, I eee with him the immense 
ie and importance of the subject, and the 
y of discovering the character and tendency 
his mysterious gift, then so little known and 
ery little understood. He expressed his 
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perfect willingness to try some further experi- 
ments, and we agreed that they should be 
conducted in the daylight, that we should form 
no circle and hold no séance proper in the 
accepted orthodox way now so well known, and ~ 
so often described. Indeed, on no single 





occasion during my friend’s presence in my ~ 


house was a séance proper held. All the im- 
portant phenomena elicited occurred in the 
light, under ordinary normal conditions, and 
the only persons present at them were my 
wife, my friend, and myself. 
On the day after his arrival, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, P. F. placed his 
hand upon a Planchette, which almost im- 
mediately began to write in a very marked and 
decided manner, while a loud conversation, in 
which P. F. took an active part, was going on 
in the room. His left hand only was resting 
upon the Planchette, while I was standing 
behind his chair removing the sheets as they — 
were being covered with the writing, and 
replacing them by fresh ones. My wife was 
all this time engaging P. F. in a conversation 
in order to avoid, as far as possible, any tendency 
of the mind to occupy itself with, or in any way 
to follow, the train of thought which was being 
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' pursued in connection with the writing. My 


oY ahs Aneto cme Se oe By PN ROE a) 3” 
yi % a : 


own mind was full of the subject of photo- 


graphy. I had arranged a series of questions 
which I was anxious to ask in the event of any 


“intelligence” presenting itself, and of the 


possibility of questions being intelligently 
answered. Although I had as yet no very 
definite theory as to the origin of these abnor- 
mal messages, I had made up my mind that I 
would, on this occasion, act on the assumption 


- that the communicators were persons who were 


fully capable of understanding the drift and 
tenor of my questions, and consequently able 
to give intelligent answers. But the Planchette 
was racing madly across the paper, giving me 
no opportunity of making a request or of asking 


a question. 


At my suggestion, P. F. took his hand off, 


and we examined the writing. What he had 


written was practically a moral essay of a not 
very high order, such as an earnest, truth- 


loving, but rather untrained mind might easily 


produce. It contained admonitions as to the 
importance of our duties during our earthly 
life, the shortness of time, the consequences 
which would inevitably follow after death 
upon our conduct here. It was a com- 





and ordinary education. As such it carr 
with it no particular value or one: 


tunity might be given me of eee S 
questions to which I was particularly anx 
to obtain answers. 

Diack again oe his hands ae 


wrote as isllone: 

“Tam unhappy, and wee on earth hss 
very tnconsistently. 
live differently.” 


Here followed the initials of a name kno in 


to both of us :—that of a person who had di 

some years previously, and who was a n 

relative of the above-mentioned R. : 
N one P. inp nor I eee: pee of 


: Ah of this message, I inquired : 

“But where is R.? What can we do? 2% 
The Planchette wrote: | 
“Write to him, and pray for me. 

chained to evil spirits, and will be dr 134 





to my own state af #0 one us kim. 
Uo her does da know the truth. 


na warn him of my sufferings. They are 
arful! Pray for me, and do, please, all you 
ae 

_ Now the remarkable thing is, that whatever 
ew one might be disposed to entertain as to 
> probable source of this mystic message, and 
to the value which may with safety be at- 


bsolutely reasonable and intelligible. It has, 
eyond question, demonstrated a knowledge, on 


ae I will not now enter upon a considera- 
n of this aspect of the matter, but confine 


Upon P. F. again placing his hand upon 
e pee ocucite, the following communication 


: “J am a Es and was broughd here 
a friend who knows you. Lf knew you 
) You came and spoke to me a few 
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and please write to my daughter. Warn men 
of the awful results of surcede —G. C.” 

At first I had some difficulty in identifying 
my mysterious communicator, but one or two 
further questions elicited the fact that the 
message was supposed to emanate from a 
person in humble life with whom I had come 
in personal contact some years before, and to 
whom I had frequently spoken with regard to 
a failing to which he was subject and which was 
causing much family distress and dissension, 
He was given to drink, although otherwise a 
kindly and good-natured man, and devotedly 
attached to an only daughter who lived with 
him. It was quite true that I had spoken to 
him a few days before his death, for P. F. now 
told me, to my amazement, that a day or two 
after this last conversation with him, which I 
well remembered, the man had, while under 
the influence of drink, committed suicide. As 
I had left the town in which we then resided 
on the very day on which this conversation had 
taken place, I had never heard of his death. 
This fact was, however, known to P. F. 

After this the Planchette ceased writing ; but 
not until a promise had been given that an 
intelligence should be found who would give 
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advice and direction in the matter of ‘‘ psychic” 
photography. 

On the following day I decided to make 
some experiments. For this purpose I took 
four plates from a newly-opened box, and placed 
them in two dark shutters. (two plates in each 
shutter). It was a bright summer’s day, and 
the light was sufficiently good to enable me 
to take some pictures indoors. While making 
the necessary preparations in my dining-room, 
and discussing the difficulties attending psychic 
photography, loud taps were heard on the table 
on which P. F.’s hand was resting. Upon 
inquiry, we received the following communica- 


- tion by Planchette writing: 





“T was a photographer in earth life, and 
was brought here by others to direct your 
experiments. I will help you to the best of 
my power. Let P. F. carry the plates near his 
body for some time and then make a long 
exposure. We will be present to assist you. 
You will be successful.” 

Loud taps and footsteps were heard in 
the room while the writing was going on, 
and when it was finished the pencil went 
on executing a number of very accurate 
drawings of various pieces of furniture, and 


¢, persons both absent and present, w 
caused us no little astonishment, seeing © 


which P. F. was to carry the nities placing 
them in close contact with his body by slipping 
them underneath his waistcoat, and ae 
buttoning his coat over it. 

this proposal, 


two plates in his hands, Our conversation wa 


s accompanied by loud knocks. on- the da ae 


eo 


causing them. 
We had not been walking more than ; 





heat and pain, and a feeling as though all his | 
vitality was being “drawn out of him.” At 

t I made light of these symptoms, ee 
‘persuaded that they were caused by a kind of © 
auto-suggestion, and I endeavoured to direct 
P. F.’s mind away from the matter by en- 
yaging him in a conversation on a_ subject 
: ich was of commanding interest to him. 
But, after a while, I noticed that his breathing | 

as becoming laboured and that he was © 


suffering from a kind of physical oppression 
WwW nich he was unable to suppress. Anxious — 


Epped them into he outside pockets of my 

own coat. I was not conscious of any unusual © 
sensation of any kind myself. 

_ Upon our return home, and when P. F. 

B emned to have fully regained his normal con- — 

dition and to have practically forgotten the — 

incident, I made four exposures of varying — 


2 ration. T cannot now remember wee e, 
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the first three exposures. It varied between 
thirty and sixty seconds. But I well remember 
arranging for a long exposure in the case of 
the fourth plate; for, while I was getting it 
ready, loud knocks were calling our attention 
to the fact that the ‘photographer’ had 
come, and that he would direct the experiment. 
We were told that P. F. must sit quietly and 
passively, and that the cap must not be re- 
placed until a signal which was to consist of 
three loud knocks, had been given. 

I exposed the plate in the ordinary way, 
retiring behind P. F.’s chair immediately I 
had taken off the cap, in order to leave him 
entirely at his ease. Quite four minutes must 
have elapsed when, listening in vain for the 
three knocks agreed upon, and feeling that 
the excessive time of exposure would entirely 
spoil my picture, I turned to look at P. F. 
He was deadly pale, and indeed seemed to be 
in a state of physical collapse. I therefore at 
once replaced the cap, and went to take a closer 
look at my friend. The moment I moved 
towards the camera, there was the sound of 
the three knocks. But P. F. was in a state of 
complete prostration ; in fact, on the point of 
fainting. He staggered as he rose from his 
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chair, and was quite unable to speak to me for 
some little time; then he told me that he had 
from the moment of sitting down, had a sensa- 
tion as though his very life-force was being 
drawn out of him. This sensation had _ in- 
creased in intensity every minute, and he 
declared that, but for his anxiety for the 
success of the experiment, he could not 
possibly have endured the strain any longer. 
He said that an intense numbness, such as 
might be caused by the continual application of 
cold, had come over the back of his head, so 


that he had ceased to be conscious of its 


existence altogether, and that his very life 
had seemed to him to be passing out of his 
body that way. With these sensations there 
had come over him a vague feeling of dread 
and alarm —a consciousness of some great 
danger threatening him. He continued in 
this dazed and dreamy condition for some 
considerable time after; but, his interest hav- 
ing been thoroughly aroused by the extra- 
ordinary sensations to which he had been 
subject, he insisted upon accompanying me 


“into my dark room, and upon being present 


during the development of the plates. 
The first three plates were developed in the 


ordinary way, ane sone no trace what 
of anything abnormal. But, when I came 
the fourth plate and had just placed it in tk 
developing dish, loud taps were heard on th 
table on which P. F.’s hand was resting, anc 
the message was spelt out: “You have a face o 
this plate, and you will be able to recognise 
I would point out that this communication was — 
‘made while the plate was still in the dish and — 
covered by the solution, and while it was st 
impossible for me to discover the slight 
trace of any object upon it. ts 
~ I exclaimed : “Give me the name before I 
look at the plate.” Upon this there was spelt o 
- the name of a person who had died some yea 
_ previously, and whom I had known well, bu 
with whom I had come in but very little personal 
- contact during life. I completed the develop- 
ment of the plate, and upon examining it, ° 
_ discovered at some little distance from P. 
a very fair representation of the features of the — 
person referred to. I do not by any means 
claim this picture as a striking and unmistak. 
able likeness; but the very remarkable fa 
‘remains that the features undoubtedly resemble — 
those of the person in question, and that th 
are at any rate wholly unlike those of P. F. 





also a circumstance worth recording that this 
person and P. F. had never met in life, and 
i am pretty certain that, prior to these 
occurrences, P. F, had not even heard his 
name mentioned. 

_ But I was now beginning to realise that these — 
ubtle experiments, intensely interesting though 
hey were, were not without a certain amount 

of danger, and I determined to exercise caution, 

and to be on my guard, Hitherto I had been 
under the impression that, if there were any 
real dangers in connection with  spiritistic 

‘investigations, they were confined to the dark 

Z séance room, in which a number of persons of 


Ud 


varying temperaments and modes of life, and 


ha with various ends in view, were apt to con- E 


gregate ; but that this could not possibly apply 
Bes a prosaic and sober-minded study of the 


henomena, carried on for a scientific purpose, 


nder perfectly normal conditions, and in broad 

aylight. Experience, however, very soon 

roved that this popular view of the matter 
es is a wholly erroneous one. 
I noticed that, with the occurrence of these 
Ss peculiar phenomena, a subtle and very extra- 
ordinary change was passing over the mind and 
- disposition of my young friend. By nature of 
ie 
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a very quiet and retiring, if not phlegmatic, 
temperament, he now _ became strangely 
animated and excited, and exhibited an almost 
hourly growing interest in these curious 


phenomena, and a desire to elicit further 


“communications” by Planchette. An in- 
describable something in him seemed to have 
received a sudden impulse, and to have 
awakened into life and activity. He spoke of 
the spirit-world and of spirits as though no 
rational person could entertain any doubt 
about their existence, and there was developed 
in him a power of discernment and of clairvoy- 
ance which was not only startling in its 
character and intensity, but which became 
positively dangerous. And it was clearly a 


power the exercise of which was passing wholly _ 


beyond his control. Naturally shy and retir- 
ing in conversation, P. F. now became ex- 
tremely loquacious, talked incessantly but very 
interestingly, and seemed to find means of 
leading every conversation up to the one 
subject. 

One afternoon, for instance, while two ladies, 
whom he had never seen before, were calling 
upon my wife, he suddenly jumped up from his 
chair, and in a very excited manner said to one 


3 ained the matter as best I could. Un- 
ppily, the correctness of this statement had 
be admitted, although it was difficult, | 


possession of knowledge thus suddenly and- 
dernormally acquired. | | 
n another occasion I had asked him to 


of the town. As he did not appear at the 
agreed upon, I decided not to wait for him, 
ae call at several other places in the 


Bhad finished my commissions, and was. 
nding at the place agreed upon, waiting for 
when I saw him coming down the street, 
ing I found 


minute or two ie I had left it, and even 


ssing the streets exactly at the spot where I 
ere ae : , c 











_ account fot the curious circumstance. He had 
never had a similar experience before. He 
had not been conscious of any peculiar o 
exceptional impressions himself, except th 
of an intelligence, his own and yet unlike his 
own, directing and guiding him. 
A few days had thus elapsed when we 
yielded to the intense fascination which t 
study of this subject exercises upon the mind, Sa 
and P. F. again placed his hand upon the 
Planchette. I had provided a large quantity — 
of strong white paper and, standing behir 
-- him, I arranged to remove the sheets and to re. 
place them by clean ones, while my wife Ww 
engaging him in conversation. : 
The Planchette again began a mad r 
across the paper immediately P. F. placed | 
hand upon it: ; 






































sentence was written out here sad there. Afte 
that the little board became quiet and stead 
and gave what appeared to be intelligent 
answers to questions put in oe audible ie. : 















rently without thought and reflection, and, _ 
fter a while, they were given to questions put 













YI The impression created on our minds _ 
vas that the intelligence operating could in 
ome way discern the drift of each question 
before it was uttered and formulated. I was, 
‘of course, acquainted with the late Mr. Myers’ 














ossibility of communications of this kind 
emanating from a subconscious or second 
rsonality of the psychic himself. But I must 
mnfess that this theory, whatever its merit and 








roughout it all the clear indication of the 
esence of an intelligence operating wholly 


at of P. F. And yet there was all the time 
e strong innate disposition of my own mind to 
xplain the extraordinary phenomenon in some 
atural and normal way. 
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- P. F. could not see what had been written, 
and, removing the sheets from the table and 
_ while he kept his hand upon the Planchette, I 
said aloud: “You claim to be an intelligence 
different from that of P. F. or any of us. But — 
how can you prove it? How can we be 
certain that our minds are not at work in some — 
‘strange and at present unknown way? Show — 
‘us your independence by going to the other as 
end of the room, and by stamping on the _ 
floor.” : 

My request was immediately complied with; 











kind; and similar sounds were produced at any — 
given part of the room, or upon any piece of — 
furniture. All this time the Planchette, with © 
P. F.’s hand upon it, remained motionless, and — 
the writing was only resumed when we had 
expressed our satisfaction with the success of 
the experiment, and proposed to continue it. _ 

By this time I had become convinced, by 
several slight and scarcely noticeable incidents, _ 
that in the production of the phenomena, one 
single intelligence had been at work from the 
beginning. There was a certain continuity 
of thought in the writing. Incidents which 





















































3 = = cee known and even referred to; 
_ Statements were repeated by the use of the | 
_ same phraseology and thought-form, and the 
entire character of the writing, when examined 
_as a whole, bore the stamp of one single mind. 
_It was clear, too, that we, and especially P. F., 
had been carefully watched. Our conversa- — 
tions, especially those in which we had ex- — 
pressed views and opinions as to the origin of — 
the phenomena, frequently held out of doors, — 
were apparently well known, and incidental com- — 
- ments, pointing to considerable reasoning and — 
_ reflection, were made upon them. It was main- 
tained throughout that the messages emanated — 
_ from spirits—these the spirits of the dead—and_ 
that these had come, and were operating for our 
: instruction and ace We were however — 
left under the impression that azferent spirits 

were communicating through the agency of — 
__P.F._ This did not, however, remove my own ~ 
‘suspicions, and I was consequently incessantly 
- on the watch to discover, if possible, a solution 
of the mystery. I had not very long to wait. 
- The communications, which we were receiving 
by Planchette just then, were supposed to _ 
emanate from the “spirit photographer,” who, — 






who was anxious to induce us to repeat the 


_ process. As such he was, of course, supposed 


to be an entire stranger to us. ; 
When a pause occurred in the process ot 
; writing, which had been going on with almost 


estan: “How long have you known P. 
_F.?” Unhesitatingly, and apparently without 
_ feflection, the answer came: ‘‘ Adoué cay 
years.’ 

‘And you are still the photographer who 
has so kindly come here to instruct us in the 


matter of our experiments?” Answer: 


Bed <OS: 

‘But are you aware that you are now con- 
-tradicting yourself? You have just told me 
that you had been brought here for the 


purpose of directing our experiments, and 
now you say that you have known P. F. for — 


two years. How do you reconcile these — 
- two statements?” 


There was a dead silence, during whites 


the Planchette remained perfectly motionless, _ ae 


and during which we three felt extremely 


~ uncomfortable. 


v4 


a 
be 





I inquired: “Are you still here?” Answer: — 


Yes.” 


I asked again: ‘“‘ How do you reconcile the “ae 


oO contradictory statements?” Again a dead 
ilence, and no movement of the Planchette. 
_ What took place now will best be gathered 
from the following series of questions and — 
nswers, which were transcribed with care and 
curacy immediately after the occurrence. 


_ Q. You must surely see that you are plac- 


ing us in a difficult position. We have no 


desire to doubt the truth of your statements, — 


and we ask you again to explain. You know 
at we are keenly interested in the study of | 


his subject, in the progress of which you = 
also OS interest. But truthfulness in 
re 


charge you, eos to tell us the whole 


pooh. 
A. (written in a deliberate and bowed 


vy) “T have been with P. F. for quite two — 


come again identified with your world, a 
am miserable beyond descripticn.” . 
QQ. We will listen to all you have to tell 
us; and if there is anything we can do for 


you, we will do it. But you must be honest _ 





to pace yourself to P. F,, a whether 
are exercising any influence over him. 


his a lady. 
> Q. What is her name? 

inves) 
P. F., whom he had, however, met Rae ve = 
occasionally). 

©. Ts*sheia psychic : ? 

ee Ves: 

O. What is your own name? 

AOD Ae Pe ul hao = 
‘At this moment P. F., whose exciteme 
and alarm seemed to be greatly increasing, 
called out a name corresponding to the thr : 

initials ; and I inquired: 

OnvAre ven Tee T. ? 

Miele 20 

It was the name of a see of perhaps six 
years of age, with whom P. F. had had a ve 
unpleasant business experience. T. H. 


with which P. F., too, had been connected. 


Er 


He had been: in the habit of Ss a 





: en requested P. F. to hand him the key 
a safe in which valuable documents belong- 
g to the company were kept. P. F. had 
eplied that he had instructions not to part 


esence of at least two of the directors. 
. H. T. had then become very angry and 
cited, but P. F. remaining firm, he had 
left the office. A few days later he had de- 
-stroyed himself. Inquiry into his affairs had 
shown that he was a ruined man, and the 


srobability, of course, is that, by the temporary 


ise of some documents, he had hoped to 
ide over his difficulties and to avoid a final 
tastrophe. The outline of the story was 
ven me by P. F. upon the name being spelt 
out, and the intense look of alarm and fear 
depicted upon his face, showed only too clearly 
what view P. F. had formed as to the 


ersons wholly unknown to P. F., confirmed 
‘the truth respecting the financial embarrass- 
ment of T. H. T., and his violent death. The 
_ circumstances respecting the documents could 
not, of course, be known to any outsider. 
I now inquired ; 
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Q. What is your aim in thus attaching 
yourself to P. F. ? | | 

A. “He obstructed my plans when on earth, 
and caused my ruin. I have tried all I cov a 
to gain control of him, and very nearly ha 
possession. Do pray that I ee become happr 
and also that I may leave him.” : 

— Q. We will do what we can ; need. all i 
our power. But you must now part with P, 
who, as you see, is greatly alarmed. 

A. “TI shall be losing my power when his owt 
will becomes stronger. Keep a careful watch 
over him Sor a tame, and do pray he me—a 
wretched stunner.” 

Q. What can we do to facilitate the sepa 
tion? . 

Co AL “Tam unable at present ie leave ht 
entirely. Fle must exercise his power of wi 
and resist me. Pray for me!” 

_ After this, the communication ceased en 


be jcaued 


Now, ae theory one might tie dis- 
posed to adopt in explanation of this. extra 












nded by very grave dangers, and that from 
: very nature of the experiment it was almost 












sent during these strange occurrences. We 
ne away from them strongly convinced that 
had been in communication with a being or 
igs possessed of mind and intelligence like 
own, and wholly independent of our own, 
of a low moral order, and of subtle and — 


t roughout the past two years of his life, which 
d often strangely puzzled him, were now 
lly and satisfactorily explained. | He told me 








ont and disposition, thoughts had occasionally é i: ef : 
‘rushed through his mind, the malice of which 


these temptations; that he had eee tly . 
neglected his accustomed religious duties, 
that his moral tone (and all this his fa 
subsequently admitted) had become decid 
lowered. 
Our experiments having hue come to 
unexpected and very painful close, I made it : 
business to get my young friend to take a ca 
and rational view of the matter, and to point 
out to him the dangers which he had so 
evidently escaped. On the day of the la 
recorded sitting, I took him for a long country 
walk, during which I endeavoured to direct his 
mind to other matters. On our return ho 
he was perfectly quiet and self-possessed, 
pressed himself grateful for the warning | 
had received, and for the knowledge of unseen 
things which he had thus acquired. Before he 


assure him ee the influence had enti 
departed, and that he need have no furt 


fear, I inquired aloud: 
Si Gd aie T., are you still here: >» 


knee, accompanied by corresponding oe 
sions of fingers, were distinctly audible, and I 
















Vv , with the aan that the sounds were so 
ry faint, and that his own mind seemed now to. 





: retired about an hour later, perhaps at 
Ive o'clock, and I must have been asleep 
e an hour and a half, when I was suddenly 












yecasional footsteps clearly emanating from — 
bedroom occupied by my friend. Slipping 
o my dressing-gown and hurrying upstairs, I 
und him pacing up and down the room ina 
tate of violent agitation. He was partially 





s no need to offer any explanation as to the 
cause of the disturbance. The strange noises, 






my entrance, recommenced almost immedi- 
sly with the utmost vigour, and I became 












and doors and table and bed, and every n¢ 
and then there was the sound of feet tramp 
along the floor. Nothing that we said or a 

















and both P. F. and myself simply sat aa 
the bed in a state of helplessness and bew 
derment. For atime I had to keep my hand~ 
upon the lamp which was standing on a sm: 
table, fearing every moment that it might be— 
seized and that some calamity might ensue. — 
When I had explained matters to my wife, a 
had offered some sort of explanation to the ; 
female servants, who were sleeping on the san 
floor, and who had been startled by the noise 
I returned to spend the rest of the night wi 
my distracted friend. Here was an exhibitior 
of the objectivity of the phenomena with a 
vengeance! To us two, sitting in that spirit- 
haunted room, and listening to the noises whi | 
were disturbing the household, and which 1 
could not control, there seemed at that mome 
nothing so ludicrous as the sceptical attitude 
the conventional man of science, who deni 
the objectivity of the phenomenon, but w 
clearly did not know what he was talking 
about. Ten minutes in that little bedroon 








ihe winds. It seemed as though the very 
ble of the unseen world had been let loose 
order to exhibit to us the power of its malice 
d of its impotent rage. I have since then, 


P. F. soon regained his good 
health and spirits, and now the memory only of 
extraordinary occurrences has remained 


P. F. has since gone abroad, and has not, I 

confident, felt tempted to renew his ac- 
uaintance with the “kind friends” of 
pirit world. 





















II 


COMMUNICATED TO ME IN THE COURSE OF 
MY RESEARCHES 





Untix the spring of 1894 my life had been 
quiet and uneventful one. I was at that time 
third master at a good country grammar school, 
and held a Government certificate. I was also 
an undergraduate of an Irish University, and 

was studying to complete my B.A. degree. I — 











had attained to his position entirely by h 
own efforts. I was very fond of my work, an 
was looked upon as a . good teacher. I was a 





- public affairs, ee was in the enjoyment _ o 
excellent health. I never experienced the 
slightest taste for what may be termed “low 
company ”; on the contrary, my friends were 


superior and educated people, and I coe 
48 . 





ry some experiments for myself. 
_ I was at that time living in one of the Mid- 






was living at D——, in Kent. I ought, 
- perhaps, to mention that this friend had been 
great drinker, and a source of much anxiety 
‘to his family. I had somehow acquired a 
great influence over him, and, although I could 
ever prevail upon AM to give up the habit 
entirely, I had managed to keep him pretty 
‘straight, and he was certainly never so bad, 
ifter I had got hold of him, as he had been 
before. In January, 1894, this friend had been 
‘married ; had gone to live at D ; and had 


been going on so well that I was beginning to 
‘coud D 



















and counties, and I fixed upon a friend who ee ie 














be quite hopeful respecting the future. 
reading the article referred to, I sat down j 







cate with him. f 
second I was not successful, but I tried 
again, and, after a few more attempts, was 
fairly astounded at what occurred. My ha 
wrote fluently straight, well-formed sentences, 
which were certainly quite unpremeditated_ 
by me. Only about half, however, of what 
was thus communicated proved, upon inquiry, 
to be true. This writing now went on ever 
evening for about a fortnight without anything 
extraordinary or striking occurring. One nigh 
however, after I had been engaged writing for 
some time, and things had gone on as usual 
until about 11 p.m., my hand suddenly wro 
“IT am sleepy. Cue to bed, Charlie.” 
stopped at once, and thought I would read. et 
little before going to bed myself. I had just 
begun doing so when I felt a peculiar twitching 
in my wrist and fingers, which, after a while, | 
became almost unbearable. I therefore again _ 
took the pencil, thinking my friend might per- 
haps want to say something more. At first the 
pencil merely jumped about, then it scribbled 
a mass of lines, partly in one direction, partly 





























































ane then it circled roedd and round ee | 
me mad thing, darting off at an angle, and 
ying to shape a letter or two; but presently — 

-began*to write single words, nothing 
connected, then some more scribble, and so 





= mind could never have tine This . 
as accompanied by abominable drawings, 
hich were done in a sort of block shading, 
eginning at a central point, and gradually 
assuming a definite shape. A lot of writing— : 
sometimes quite meaningless to me—followed, 
with more drawings, this phrase constantly 
recurring: “Send me some ——; you want 
me, Jack W——,” and the name Jack W—— 
peated over and over again. Not a word 
om my friend with whom I was seeking to 
mmunicate, nothing but this filthy language 
and this horrible Jack W——. 





















ic peek in my own thoughts and mind. In fact, 
| had no idea whatever as to what was coming, 
but sat just like one fascinated and spell-bound, — 
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wondering what it all meant. After a eho E 
- got somewhat alarmed, and said to myself that 
the devil certainly seemed to be having his 
game with me. I stopped the writing and went = 
to bed. This must have been about 3a.m. I 
could not sleep, however, because words an 
pictures of fire continued to flash through my 
brain during the rest of the night. The follow- | 
ing day I was completely worn out, moving — 
about in a dazed, dreamy state, having no other “ 
desire but to lie down and to rest. I went to — 
bed early that night, but about midnight I fel 
impelled to get up and get the pencil. All 
this Jack W—— again, and the same sort of 
writing! After this, this kind of thing went 
on every night for more than a week, when] 
began to feel seriously ill. I made a great 
effort, in which I at last succeeded, in resisting 
the impulse, and since then I have had nothing 3 = 
more to do with telepathic experiments. I had — 


























never known any person by the name of oe cs. 
W——,, nor, as I afterwards ascertained, had 
my friend at D——. Without mentionia am 


particulars, however, I inquired of several be 
people whether they had ever heard of Jack 2g 
W——. At last someone said to me, “Oh — 
yes, I knew him! He was an awful character! 
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ie died in wv Asylum.” : _ After = - 









But now comes the worst part of the whole 
i story. My whole being had manifestly under- 
gone a change; I seemed to have received 
another nature—gross, vile, sensual, originat- 
ing the most vile and abominable ideas, such 
_as had never formerly entered into my mental 
life. My old self was still there, thank God! I 
_have never quite lost that. But, although re- _ 
bellious and disgusted, it nevertheless seemed 
powerless against the stronger, evil influence 


_ which was dominating it. It was as if some 


eS: unclean spirit had taken possession of me, had 
driven out my old self, and was using my mind 
-_ and body for its own vile purposes. At first, I 

: fought and struggled against it, and tried to 
rouse myself; but it was all to no purpose. 
All the day long my body was tired, weighed 
down by a weary, languid, care-for-nothing 
a feeling. I had no desire but to lie down and 
to let my thoughts go wandering. I lost. 
interest in everything I used to delight — 
in in former times. I dropped my studies ; 
_ my hobbies had no longer any charm for me; 











ie 













began to grow restless. If I went to bed I 





of opium-smokers, and it certainly seemed t 
me as if I was overpowered by a kind of moral 
opium which simply rendered me powerless to 
make any more effort. Only when evening 
came I seemed capable of moving. I then 









could not sleep, but simply lay awake, my — 
brain all activity, imagining, picturing the 
most wretched abominations. Dreading, 
therefore, to go to bed, I used to go out. 
Invariably I would find myself proceeding to 
_ some low public-house—not to drink, but just | 
to be in. the company of, and to be hob-nob — 
with, any dirty low fellow I would find there. © 
And, strange to say, such would receive me 
just as one of themselves, while I felt perfectly — 
at home with them—J who had never beenin — 
the habit of frequenting the bar of even the 
most respectable public-house. I had no 
desire whatever to go among decent people of 
“my own station in life; on the contrary, I liked © 
the company I met within these places; I liked 
the low, foul conversation; I revelledin the filthy — 
talk! I would treat my companions to drink, 
and positively enjoyed seeing them drunk. ~ 



















“he smell of the stale beer, of the rank 
Obacco, their crude familiarities, were like 
nics to me. The weariness would go; I 
yould sing and laugh with the loudest of them, 
thinking it a fine thing to be called “a jolly: 
od chap.” I could never get drunk myself; 

. single pint of beer would make me sick. 
Vhen morning came I would get up, haggard, 
ired, ashamed, disgusted, afraid to meet any 
person of my acquaintance. I can’t describe _ 
ll the horrible things I went through, some of 
‘them veritable orgies. Time passed, things 
gradually got worse; I dropped my old friends, 
they dropped me. I became unsettled and 
iserable in my work; I felt that I could not 
main in my place, that I must get away. | 
ith new scenes and new faces I might get 
he better of this thing. So I sent in my 
‘resignation and left the town. I used to — 
elieve that a man could shape his own life, 
it, since that eventful night, Fate has been 
dead against me. Although I had good 
testimonials and references, to all my applica- 
tions for a new place I received the invariable 
eply that “a younger man was wanted!” I[- 
tried to find some other occupation, but failed. 
c grew disheartened, and, after a while, worth- 
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less and good- -for-nothing. iI ale ‘padly 3 
welcome death, but I shrink from suicide, 
although I feel certain it will come to that 
soon. At present J am living an idle, aimless 
- life, just existing on the payment I obtain for — 
a few hours’ private teaching a week, and a few 
shillings picked up playing the piano in public- a 
houses. I am without hopes, prospects, or 
friends. What is there to live for? = 

And now let me draw attention to one or 
two curious points in my history. It is very 
difficult to explain exactly the relationship 
between the two natures inhabiting my body. — 
I shall make myself better understood if I use 
the word ego to signify my own mental identity, — 
and alter that of the other. By Z and me I 
mean my physical self (common to both). 
Both of them are 7, but the two are now 
never ‘‘in residence” at the same time. a 
There is now no struggle for mastery. The 
change is imperceptible. I may now be ego, 
when I suddenly find myself after. This | 
latter, without warning, comes and takes 
possession, drives out ego, or paralyses him, — 
does what he likes, and just as suddenly goes. 
He just ignores, never remembers, or thinks — 
of ego. Lgo, on the contrary, has a vivid 



































Eaechon of ope is disgusted with him, 
loathes him, fears him, looks upon him as a 
vile, sensual thief, who has robbed him (ego) 
of all that made life worth living. When I am 









_ joying all evil. When alter goes, poor, pitiful 
ego just creeps back into a weak, exhausted 














_tocarry them out. There is one other point. 
I can manage to get off into a good sleep, 
alter seems to be powerless. My dreams are 
ways pleasant, mostly of people and places of 
1e good old times, never of anything bad. It 
is only when I am awake, and when my mind — 














morning. 
_. There may have been no connection between 
_ my dabbling in telepathy and this other thing, 
but, rightly or wrongly, I believe that on that 
night some unclean spirit attached itself to me, 






very Sere 2 hae ee  obliced: to es 
whole matter to ee People someti 


it all into the fire last renin calling ita a k 
lot of rubbish. 





I am well aware that doubts are still enter- 
pret even in the best informed quarters, as 
to the possibility of oes what has been 
alled “spirit photographs.” This sceptical 

ttitude of mind is, I think, fully justified, see- 

ig that a very vast amount of fraud has been 

actised in this direction, and that our present 
knowledge of photography, and of what the 
r paper will do, is not sufficiently exact to 

enable experts to speak with authority and- 
| certainty. Abnormal appearances have, it is 
well known, been discovered on_ plates 
apparently taken from freshly bought and 
; opened packets and exposed under strict — 
x est conditions ; but it is admitted that the 
‘evidence, in almost every case, is not al- 
together perfect, and that there is invariably 
room for doubt. Then there is the theory of 

mopar emanations ”—the possibility of ob- 











taining pictures of ce Bouche creations 
certain peculiarly organised persons, who are — 
said to “project” the supposed spirit picture — 
from the recesses of their own inner psychical 
or nerve personality. But this latter theory 
has not, in spite of much bold assertion and | 
of some indefinite experiment, received much 
confirmation of late, and it is one which seem 
to me to present greater scientific and photo-. 
graphic difficulties than the simple spirit 
hypothesis. Some scientific men seem to be_ 
under the impression that any cumbrous 
hypothesis, however involved and incredible 
it may be, is infinitely better and more scientific — 
than the simple explanation which the facts 
themselves appear to suggest, and which does 
not really involve half these difficulties. Be 

I do not personally propose to defend any 
theory as to the origin of these abnormal 
pictures. I feel that, in this particular field of 
research, the inquiry has not gone far enough ~ 
to enable one to speak with any high degree 
of certainty. I simply propose to offer the 
evidence which, as a member of the Society, se 
have gathered in the course of my inquiries 
extending over a number of years, and which 
seems to my mind to tell strongly in favour of — 





























question. 
— It will be seen from my earlier experiment, 

















_ for believing in the possibility of obtaining 
these pictures, and in the action of independent 
itellisences in connection with them. This 
view was confirmed by the opinion expressed 
by the very highest authority on photography 
England, to whom I had submitted the plate, 
and who, after showing it to other experts, had 
rritten to me as follows: | 

“TI would give a good deal if I were able to 
btain, under reasonable test conditions, sucha 
picture as yours. By all means continue your 
investigations in this direction, and you will 
have your reward in greater success.” 

It seemed clear to me that if ‘spirits,’ or 
: intelligences of any kind, are really able to clothe 
themselves in a finely organised body extracted, 
as they maintain, from the nerve substance of 
those assisting at such an experiment, and, under 
favourable conditions, to “materialise” a face 
or a hand or even the entire body, there should 
be no 4 priori difficulty in obtaining impressions 
of such materialisations on the sensitive plate. 
On the contrary, the probability would be alto- 
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gether in that direction, since it fad oe oh wn 
to be possible to obtain pictures of objects 
which are entirely invisible to the natural eye : 
Experienced spiritists maintain that the spiri 
forms materialised assume a condition of density 
and become visible in proportion to the amoun 
of “ psychic” or nerve-power which is furnished — 
_ bythe medium and the sitters, and that when this : 
power is not present in sufficient degree, or doe: 
‘not, for some reason or other, detach itself 
very readily, a materialisation may still take 
place, yet it may not become objectively visible, _ 
except perhaps to persons very peculiarly gifted. : 
But such a delicately organised form, having 
an objective existence, might surely be expecte 
to impress itself upon the sensitive as ! 












































I ne not get over, whatever explanseeas 
I might attempt. I had obtained it with my 
own camera, under more than satisfactory con- 
ditions, and the peculiar circumstances attending * 
it spoke strongly in favour of its genuineness. : 
And what had been accomplished once might 4 
surely be accomplished again ! 

To me personally this form of the inquiry 
had the greatest possible attraction, because aie 













t that it was only by means of the camera 
hat the much debated question as to the 
tual objective existence of these strange in- 


_ There was, however, the moral aspect of the 
matter. My earlier experience had shown 


new of no means by which ‘these dangers 
ight be averted and by which the experiment 
light be made with absolute safety to the 
sychic. Still, I continued to study the matter, 


tion as to the objectivity of the phenomena 
der dispute, once and for all. 
In the course of my inquiries, some years 
ubsequent to the events related on p. 25, I 
ame across a professional photographer who 
thoroughly believed in psychic photography, 
and who maintained that he had obtained 
genuine pictures. He had, of course, suffered 























psychical researchers, who appear to be under 
the impression that they are the only honest 
people in this world, and that Providence has — 
bestowed upon them very special qualifications — oe 
for the detection of fraud. In this instance, at 
any rate, few of them seem to have taken any © 
pains to carefully and systematically study the 
matter, and to look for evidence apart from those 
purely mechanical tests, which consist in the 
manipulation of the camera and the observation - 2 
of plates, etc. = 

I must confess that I have always felt that, — 
in the case of the professional photographer, Ee 
the purely photographic evidence alone would, — 
_ under the most favourable circumstances, levee 
much to be desired, and that it could never in — 
any case be considered quite perfect. There — 
are circumstances connected with the process of 
preparing, exposing, and developing a plate — : 
which, under the most satisfactory conditions, — 
may make some subtle manipulation of the 
plate conceivable and possible, and there may Ss 
consequently be tricks which will escape the 
observation of the most cautious mind, and of = 
the most vigilant and experienced eye. I os e 
therefore never see any advantage in increasing — 






































that they had nevertheless been rejected as 
worthless by experts, destroyed, to my mind, 
any force of evidence which might be said to 








ess of the pictures from a purely photographic 
oint of view. 
There seemed, in the case of my new friend, 
no moral objection to the experiment. He 
had obtained the pictures in question in his 
tudio in broad daylight and under perfectly 
ordinary qonmal conditions. He had no need 
of a “circle,” or s¢ance, or ‘‘conditions,” and 
is time of exposure was no more than the 
e allowed for ordinary pictures. He de- 
| ; 
























in connection with the process, that he cou 
eat and sleep well, and that his health. w 
normal. He had himself become convinced 
that the mysterious photographs were pro- 












some unexplained way connected with his 0 
physical or psychical personality. After ma 
visits to his studio, I succeeded in thorougt 
gaining his confidence so that I found him 








ment I might propose. He assented to 
: bringing my own marked plates, 






up any attitude I liked in front a the oaee 2 
é and to my watching the entire process of de 
velopment in his dark room. It thus becam 
ie my habit to go to his studio at all odd time: 
often dropping in for a chat quite ur 
expectedly, and then proposing to sit for a 
picture. It was but seldom that he raised any 
ae objection to an experiment thus suggested. — 
- When he did so, it was generally on account 

of _-his health. Experience had taught h 
ee: that indisposition, mental or physical, inte 

























quality which was necessary in order to 
impress the psychic form upon the plate. | 











interest of this wonderful science, 
The plates 


in the 
rangely confirmed this view. 
















disclosed a vague, cloud-like formation hover- 
ing near my own person, and sometimes show- 
ing distinct outlines of a form. (See Illustra- 
ion I.) In one or two instances features 
ould become distinctly visible in this cloud- 
ke emanation on the third or fourth plate— 
the very gradualness of the development of 
the form seeming to me to tell in favour of 
the genuineness of the pictures. I have thus 
obtained an infinite variety of pictures on 
plates prepared by myself, and remaining under 
my constant observation to the last. Some_ 
-of them are extremely interesting, and have 
quite a history of their own; but they are 
all photographically of much the same value. 
Experienced photographers who have seen 
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Hen maintain he they cad be produees 
normally, although they also admit that this 
could not possibly be done under the conditions 
stated. 
Now, all persons acquainted with psychical 
research are well aware that the best evidence 
for the genuineness of phenomena is not. 
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_ generally to be found in the great broad facts 
— which are likely to appeal to the general public, 
ae but rather in some trivial and unexpected 
i detail—in some little circumstance unobserved 


perhaps by the casual experimenter and 
wholly unimportant in itself, but nevertheless 
furnishing striking and unforeseen evidence 
strangely and powerfully impressing the mind. 
This is certainly the case with regard to these 
pictures, even from the purely photographic — = 
point of view. Without absolutely committing 
myself to any theory as to their origin, and 
without denying in the very least that some- a 
thing very similar has been and can be produced 
quite naturally and normally, I am convinced, for — 
more reasons than one, and from several years’ 

close study of the subject, that the pictures I 
have obtained in that way are genuine ones, | 
z.e., that they are not produced by any photo-— 
graphic trick not generally known. I have, 
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- Ae which is wholly independent of the — 
photographic argument. The circumstances — 
of the case are briefly these : 

_ Finding myself one winter’s morning unex- 

pectedly near the studio in, question, I felt 
tempted to look in and have a talk about 
psychical matters. I found my photographer 
friend busily engaged with his ordinary work, 

_ but evidently pleased to see me and to dis- 
cuss with me the problem of psychic photo- 
graphy, i in which he had himself become deeply 
interested. We talked a good deal about fresh’ 
“tests,” ‘favourable conditions,” and “evi- 














which stood in the way of obtaining the latter. 
_ He thought that photographically the evidence | 
_was as perfect as it was ever likely to be, but 
that our difficulties were due to our ignorance 
of the laws which govern the phenomena. I~ 
expressed it as my opinion that good evidence 
would have to be sought for in a different 
direction altogether, since I had come to see 
that it could never photographically be of such 
a character as to carry conviction to any out- 
‘side mind. . Sane 
Putting on my hat and opening the 












dence,” and we agreed as to the difficulties 
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door, I was on the point of leaving the 
studio, when the thought occurred to me 
‘to make an experiment on the spur of 
the moment, and at a time when I had ; 
not been expected. My friend consented at 
once. As I had no marked plates with me, [ 
felt that we could not, under any circumstances, — 
create “test” conditions, and I consequently — 
took no trouble whatever about the matter. 
He put two of his own plates into a dark © 
shutter, left me to arrange myself in front of — 
the camera, and made an exposure in the 
ordinary way. The result was Picture IJ, | 
the face and upper part of which would seem fou: e 
be those of a woman shrouded in ‘psychic ” ie 4 
drapery. I could not recognise the features as 
those of any person I had known, although ~ - 
they seemed familiar to me, and I expressed x 
my regret at the circumstance. At this 
moment there flashed across my memory the © 
details of a statement which had, some months -- 
before, been made in my presence and which — 
was to the effect that these psychic figures in — 
all probability possessed the power of assuming 
any form, and that the drapery was probably _ 
only adopted because it facilitated the shaping __ 
of some kind of body, and because it involved — 
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f ree. b pollosine < out this thonehe it occurred 
me that it would be an interesting experi-_ 
ent to test the truth of this assertion and to © 
certain whether any kind of transforma- — 
tion was possible. Assuming, therefore, the Z 
presence of an intelligent being which could 
hear and see me, I exclaimed : 

~“T cannot recognise you in the drapery 
which you have assumed in this picture ; but 
I might do so if I were to see you in the dress 
you last wore in your earth life. I am told 
that it is merely a question of memory, and 
that you can change your appearance. Try 
and think of what you were and looked like = 
before you passed out ct this life, ee we will 
_ make another exposure.” : 

Fhe photographer smiled at the boldness of — 
-my experiment; but I took my place again 
before the camera. He exposed the second 
plate, and the result may be seen in Picture 
‘Hs. I have not been able to identify the | 
person ; but this clearly is not the important — 
_ point in estimating the value of the experiment. — 
_ The question was: Is the face on the second 
plate that of the first plate? We examined — 
the faces very closely as soon as we had 
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_ printed the pictures, and the magnifying glass 
certainly disclosed a very striking likeness. — 


But the predisposed mind, I have reason to 
know, is no very reliable judge. Weare very 
apt to see what we wish to see. I have con- 
sequently submitted the pictures to what I 


believe to be the highest authority on this 
subject in England, requesting that no pains — 
might be spared to discover the truth, with the _ 


result that the faces were pronounced to be 
identical. * . 
It will be seen that the evidence in favour of 
the genuineness of these pictures (whatever 
their origin) is very strong in this instance, 
and that it is quite independent of anything 
that might be urged from the photographic 
point of view. Any other theory clearly 


involves difficulties which, to say the least, — 


make it infinitely more cumbrous and _ in- 
credible. It will be remembered that I had 
on this occasion no appointment with the 
photographer, and that I had myself no 
intention of making any experiment. The 
first photograph was taken entirely on the 
spur of the moment, and it was only after 


+ The reproductions here given do not, of course, show 
the identity of the faces as conclusively as the original 
photographs. 
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| had ebimnck it ee the thought of sug. 
gesting the transformation entered my mind. 
I do not know what modern photography is 
able to accomplish, but I do know that the 
_ most ingenious photographer cannot prepare | 
for an experiment which the experimenter 
himself has not even contemplated when he 
_ sets to work, and which is only suggested to 
his mind by what occurs in the process. 
_ It is clear that, in this instance, the solution 
_ of the problem must be sought for elsewhere, 
and that the evidence in favour of the action of 
abnormal agencies is exceptionally strong. It 
increases in force when other important circum- 
stances, such as the appearance of the forms on 
~ marked and observed plates, the curious cloud- 
like formations, and other things, are borne 
2 in mind. It does not necessarily follow, of 
ae 
i 





course, that these forms, because they are 
- genuine, are actually one Sor nent of the 
~ dead. That is a different question altogether, 
and one into which I do not wish to enter here. 
All I claim is that the plates disclose the exist- 

ence of a certain force or matter at present — 
- not known to a great many scientists, and the 
existence of an intelligence or intelligences, 
other than those of the operators, who are 
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capable, under certain conditions, bre ne 
that force or matter to assume certain forms. 
This, to my mind, is an undeniable fact, which 
can be ascertained by any person who chooses — 
to investigate carefully and patiently, and ioe ag 
is prepared to expend upon the great problems 
of human life as much time and interest as _ 
they expend upon the examination of “a new_ 
species of useless fish or of a new lump of 
shining dirt.” : 
Illustration No. III. is interesting for the fol- a 
lowing reason. I had lost a relative who had 
taken a great deal of interest in my researches, — 
‘and who told me before his death that he ~ 
would show himself, and thus advance our ~ 
knowledge of this great subject, if it was at — 
all possible and consistent with the laws of his 
new state to do so. After his death several 
attempts had been made to obtain a sign from _ 
him. I considered all those obtained through ~ 
clairvoyants as evidentially worthless. But I — 
hesitated to give to the photographer any 
kind of information as to the physical appear-— 
ance of my relative, lest his mind should in any 
way exercise itself in the matter. On one oc- 
casion, however, I fully and entirely described 
to him, so far as that is possible, his distinc. 
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nose, high forehead, grey whiskers, etc., etc. 












Did the subliminal self of the photographer, 
instructed by my description, consciously or un- 
consciously form and project the face as well as 
the psychic substance? Or were there eaves- 
ropping intelligences about who, having heard 
my description, made a bold attempt at a 
















the dead? For more reasons than one, I 
strongly incline to the latter hypothesis. 

- Unfortunately, circumstances which have 
since come to my knowledge leave no doubt 
on my mind that, in this instance too, the 
moral dangers attending a frequent repetition 
‘of these experiments are not absent. They 
are of the character already described in my 
earlier paper, and they have gone to strongly 
confirm the views which I then formed of the 
matter. 

















ago, I made the personal acquaintance of : 
gentleman who was passing through 
very extraordinary experience. As his cas 
presented several exceptionally striking and 
unique features from the psychological point of 
view, I became intensely interested, and h 
was for some weeks a frequent visitor at my _ 
house. He was a youngish man, of superior — 
birth and education, and had been connected 
with one of the public services. The extra 
ordinary transformation, however, which ha 
swept over his mental and moral life, it 
consequence of his spiritistic experiments, had 
made it necessary for him to abstain from 
every kind of intellectual work. When I first 
met him he had just returned from a tour on | 
the Continent, in the course of which he had — 
consulted several great authorities on mental 
and nervous disease, and he had in some 


measure recovered his physical health. His 
76 Sa aa 



























mental condition, however, had remained 
_ entirely unchanged, and he had now practically 
made up his mind that there was no further 
rospect of a cure being effected. 

I saw in him no indication whatever of 
mental weakness; on the contrary, he gave 
the impression of a man of keen and clear 
- intellect, who had made a thorough and ex- 
~ haustive study of the subject, and who was 
capable of observing and of analysing his own 
symptoms with the utmost precision and 
exactness. He was well acquainted with the 
more recent theories put forward by scientific 
men, with a view to accounting for the mysteri- 
ous phenomena of spiritism without admitting 
the existence and action of “spirits,” and he 
had tried them all in connection with his own 
case.. But they had all failed to meet it, and 
he had finally been driven to the conclusion 
that the spiritistic explanation was the only 
rational and intelligible one, and certainly the 
~ one which best and most fully accounted for 
the strange experiences to which he was 
himself subject. 

The circumstances were briefly these : 

_ M. (as I propose to call him) had read of the 
mysterious phenomena which were asserted to 



































ae finding that they were Sethe for By men | 
of scientific standing and eminence, he had f 
determined to make some experiments hina 
self, For this purpose he had purchased a ~ 
Planchette and had, during his many hours — 
of leisure, sat down from time to Hime with a 
view to obtaining “communications.” At first, 
having sat quite alone and only for short 
periods of time, there had been no result what- 
ever; but after a while, the sittings havin 
been extended to an hour and longer, sligh 
movements of the Planchette and an occasiona : 
attempt at the formation of a letter, had seemed — 
to promise ultimate success. The sittings, — 
having after this been held daily and for hours — 
at a time, distinct and intelligible writing had — 
at last come readily and freely, and the practice — 
had become the constant and _all- -absorbing — 
passion of M.’s daily life. At first the ““com- © 
munications” had been of a vague and indefinite 
character, scarcely admitting of the conclusion 
that an intelligence other than, and different 
from, that of the sitter was at work. But, in 
the course of time, there had come steadily 
growing indications of the presence and action — 
mat an independent mind and personality, the — 
























& the. Body, and “who was now anxious to 
attend to, and to take an interest in, M.’s tem- © 
poral and spiritual concerns. M. had at ise 


d in spite of many assurances and much 
evidence to the contrary, had continued to 


Mr. Myers has so ably shown, there is in every 
nan a second or submerged self, an aller ego, 


ves evidence of its presence but which, | 

1evertheless, has powers and capabilities far 
rger and more extended than those of the 
normal self, he had gone on believing that the 
_ messages must, in some unknown | way, be 
extracted from the depths of his own inner 
personality. Still, even at this time, he appears — 
to have had much cause for surprise and reflec- 
tion. He told me that his amazement had_ 
known no bounds when he had found that the 
most secret and hidden things of his life 
appeared, in some mysterious way, to be known 
and registered somewhere, and that they were 
continually being reproduced by the action of 








a the tte” board racing across the paper 
under his own hand and, while his own min 









of thought. Incidents, he said, which haat 
occurred to him years before, and which had 
entirely passed from his memory, were thus 
being referred to with minute exactness 
Answers which he had given to questions pu 
to him in writing, and which had never been 
uttered by the sound of his voice, were repeated 
fully and accurately. Actions of which he 
would now be ashamed, but which no eye of | 
man had seen, were recalled to his memory e 
with startling fulness and accuracy. But what . 
had surprised him more than all this was that 
his thoughts and doings were being commented 
upon in a way wholly foreign to his own — 
tendency of mind, another mind, different from — 
his own, and guided by an entirely different 
moral standard, sitting, as it seemed to him, in 
judgment upon him, and condemning or, as - 
the case may be, approving of his motives and 
actions. isk 

Indeed, every attempt seems to have been 
made at this time by the mysterious Planchette 
writer to prove to M. the presence of an 
independent intelligence. Questions asked 
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general interest were promptly and _intelli-- 
gently answered. Views were expressed 

ich were in some instances wholly different 
from those formed by himself, and there was 
throughout it all ane action of a subtle, logical, 


n ae wholly Uae ate his own level a 
thought and education. Thus gradually there 


external to himself. This impression had 


been strengthened when, upon admitting a Se 


itself more and more felt, M. had gradually 
come to employ the Planchette at all odd times 
and for all kinds of purposes, and slowly but 

eadily his mind and life had become con- 


olled by the communications which it con- 
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increasing facility that the aes & thee 
ye little ore had been no longer necessary. © 

-M. had been bidden to simply take a pencil | 
in his hand, to place it upon any bit of 
paper, and to adopt a calm and passive ~ 
attitude of mind. The pencil would then 
write easily and rapidly, expressing opinions, | 
conveying information, and answering ques- 
tions. This new method certainly had had — 
the advantage that it could be put in practice 
at almost any time of the day or night. M 
had thus been summoned to write and to re-— 
ceive communications incessantly, the unseen 
intelligence constantly interfering and asserting : 
its authority in a way that ss of no : 
opposition. 5 Sa 

Even at one when retiring to rest, M 
had habitually placed paper and pencil ie his | 
bedside in order to be able to write at once. 
when summoned to do so. And he had fre- 
quently been awakened from his sleep for 
this purpose—much to the detriment, of 
course, of both his mental and his physica 
health. 

After this there had come a “still further 
development of the mystic power of writing. 








































he Sita too, hea bear Rocmded. aa M. 
ad begun to trace the writing with his finger 
in the air. He could thus, it appears, write 










was a piece of paper suspended in the air and 


_ this appears to have led to a kind of per- 
_ manent double action of the mind. While one 
peal of his faculties seemed to him to be con- 
trolled by his own unchanged personality, the 
Ether half was controlled by “the other in- 
telligence,” each wholly independent. of, and 
distinct from, the other. To him, therefore, 





. Bue distinctness of the two personalities. One 

would possess information, for instance, which 
Phe other did not possess. One would deter- 
‘mine upon a certain course of action which the 
ee other condemned or disapproved of. One would 
express a view or an opinion diametrically 
opposed to the opinions of the other. Thus, 
in carrying on a conversation with a friend, M. 
would give an answer according to the best 
of his knowledge and judgment while the “ other 
one” would at once comment upon that answer, 
and agree with it or differ from it, as the case 











out a message at some length and be fully 
able to read it afterwards, just as though there — 


a pencil in his hand, and in the course of time, — 


there had remained no longer any doubt as to. 






























| oe ee These differences ‘of opinion would 
sometimes lead to something very much re- 
sembling a quarrel, each personality determin: 
ing in the end to stick to its own opinions. 
The words were spoken in M.’s mind in a way 
he found it difficult to describe, since it could 
not be said to precisely correspond with any 
known way of communication; but it was an 
effectual way so far as he was concerned. He ~ 
could always hear and understand clearly and_ 
distinctly, and there could never be any doubt 
as to the intention and meaning of ‘the other a 
intelligence.” 

_ For a time these two personalities hae 
existed on a fairly friendly footing, one making 
certain concessions to the other, and both being - 
quite content to differ. M. seems to have 
derived a certain amount of morbid pleasure 
from this incessant and internal conflict, and 
occasionally to have thwarted and defied hi: 
mysterious adversary. The latter had invari-— 
ably shown a disposition to give in and to sub- 
mit to a superior or, at any rate, a different 
judgment. He had been invariably obliging and 
conciliatory. But as time had gone on there 
had been increasing evidence that “the othe 
one” was gaining an ascendancy over M.’s own 




































M. Yee "oud: 1 + increasingly 
: difficult to resist the “other one’s” suggestions | 
A will stronger than his own 
had been nied: but very persistently, insinuat-_ 
ing itself. When the signs of this increasing © 
control had become more and more marked, 
and M. had begun to notice that he was no | 
longer sole master of his mind and of his 
judgment, he had taken alarm, and had made 
an effort to shake off the strangely dominating 
_ influence. This, however, had proved an ab-— 
 solutely hopeless task, the ‘other one” still 
showing a disposition to submit, but no dis- 
‘position whatever to depart, and, after a short 
conflict, M. had invariably given up the _ 
_ effort. | es 


Things had thus gone on for many months, — 
when M. had at last awakened to the fact that 
a great transformation was passing over his 
moral and intellectual nature. The “other” 
‘mind and will had permeated his entire being, — 
and he was now conscious that he was ceasing 
to think his own thoughts. In short, there — 
could be no longer any doubt that fetters were 
_ being woven round him which he was daily 
‘growing more incapable of breaking. He had 














which was dominating him! | 
health, too, had seriously deteriorated, and 


experiments were doing him harm, but steadily 
refusing to believe in the account which | 
gave of the matter, had persuaded him to tal 
a holiday and to go abroad. 
It was upon his return from this holla that ; 
I met him, and that he gave me a full and 

explicit account: of the whole matter. One 

further development, however, had taken place 

since then. The “control,” as I now propose 
to call the “other one,” had clearly and dis- 
 tinetly disclosed its true character—evidently 
one of diabolical malice and cunning. It had 
told him that the entire plan of operation — 
had, from the beginning, been a prearranged 
one, the aim being to gain M.’s confidence and a 
to induce him to continue the writing practices. 
It was the frequently induced passive attitude 
of the mind and of the will which had been 
aimed at, and which had made it possible for 
the ‘“‘control” to get possession (as he himself 
termed it), and to establish that intimate subtle _ 
union between M. and himself which had now 
made it absolutely impossible for the former to 
































ite eee effected, there was no ee 
cause for the “control” to conceal its true 


sh ae Ee ceseily how easy it would be for 
him to cause M. to destroy himself. No one, 
he had declared, could trace the true cause. 
“ Suicide during temporary insanity ” would be 
the verdict—the stupid verdict of a stupid and 
_ ignorant jury. Upon M. inquiring why he had _ 
- thus been chosen to be the subject of another’s 
malice and persecution, he had been told that the 
secret lay in the peculiar mystic bond which, by — 
reason of moral, or rather immoral, similarity, 
had long united them, but which had been 
drawn. tight by the spiritistic practices (the 
passive mind) in which M. had _ indulged. 

These had made it possible for the spirit to 


draw quite near, and to effect that vengeance _ 


4 -and punishment which would otherwise 
only have commenced after M.’s physical 


ae death. | 





“With bree eee the ‘ rol’ 
commenced a system of almost aes 
torture. It would, for instance, arouse. M. 
the middle of the night, and rehearse to him 
the immoral deeds and unclean thoughts of his 
past life; repeating the story over and over 
again, and driving M. almost to distraction. A 
another time it would, in some very plausible 


had fully admitted ie own helplessness, ane 

his utter inability to resist the extraordinary 

Invasion. : | 
With these manifestations, M.’s lower sensual is 


Bioulse: ee lowest passions were belae 
assiduously fanned and while his intellectual 
life remained strangely vigorous, there was _ 
creeping upon him a kind of moral stupor and 
_ paralysis. 

No treatment, either hypaotin or medical te 
had had the slightest influence upon the. a 
strange phenomenon, and M. had now given 
up all hope of help from this quarter. Some — 
of the authorities whom he had consulted did 
not believe in ‘‘obsession” or “ possession ” 













It was impossible, after listening to M.’s— 
story, to entertain the idea of mental delusion 
or of self-deception. M. himself had, for 
- months together, contemplated the possibility 
ee of this solution of the problem, and had acted —— 
‘ae accordingly. He had soon convinced himself, 
ee: however, that it was wholly untenable; and 
considering all the circumstances of the case, 
I felt at once that it would be useless to sug- 
gest it. It was clear that here was a phe- 
nomenon, the character of which is at present 
wholly unknown to mental science, and the 
_ possible cause of which is foolishly ignored and 
overlooked. Still, I felt that if I was to be of. 
any help and service in the way of effecting a_ 
deliverance, it would be well to have further 
proof of the presence of an intelligence really 
different and distinct from the personality of 
_M., and I consequently proposed one or two 
experiments. : 
Before I had time to carry these out, however, 
astrange thing occurred. I was telling M. what 
I proposed doing, when he suddenly exclaimed, 
__ with a hideous grin: “ Shall J tell you what ‘he’ 




























is saying to me?” I replied: 

‘him.’ We will, at any rate, ! 
ment.” Upon this, M. said oeehe “Bas ae 
determined 2 eae to you, and I shall have te 
let him do it.” 

easy-chair, and closing his eyes, he gave one « 
two gasps and twists, and then passed into a — 
quiet, trance-like state. The next moment, — 
however, his eyes partially reopened, a violent 
contortion shook his frame, and his features, 
undergoing a strange and_ startling meta- 
morphosis, assumed those of an old man of — 
a most crafty and cunning type. A rasping 
voice and a defective enunciation suggesting a 
toothless mouth, poured forth a stream of the 
most horrible and unheard-of blasphemies. It — 
denounced my utter and hopeless folly in 
attempting any kind of experiment with a view — 
to dislodging the obsessing intelligence, and 
declared its determination to remain ine 
possession at any cost, and under any 
circumstances. When I persisted in dis- 
crediting the presence of a personality other 
than, and different from, that of M., a very 
frenzy seemed to shake the frame of M., and 
words of the most abusive kind were levelled | 


















somal ” it exclaimed, “to 
amper with things which you do not under- — 
and ; to facilitate the invasion of spirits, and 
“then to deny that they exist ; to play with hell-_ 





burns! I challenge you to propose any kind | 
of experiment to test my utter and entire © 
sy independence of the person of this idiot, with 
whom I can do absolutely as I please. See 
how I can handle him and ill-treat him! I am 
now beating and hurting him, and he can do 
nothing to defend himself,” 

_ With this there appeared red spots in different 
__ parts of M.'s face, and he groaned as if in physical 
- pain. Upon this I replied that I would accept 
the notion of an independent intelligence only — 
if it could be shown to be a fact, and if it could — 
be clearly demonstrated. From this point of 
: view there could be no objection to the pro- 
_ posed experiment. 

- First of all, however,” I continued, ‘if 
you are an independent being, tell me some- 
- thing of yourself. Whoare you? How came 
you to be associated with M. in this mysterious 
manner? What is the character of this subtle 
bond that binds you to him? I am deeply 




















interested in the study of these , phe : 
help me to understand them better.” 


subdued, and there was poured into my ears a 
story of vice and evil-doing which was pitiful it 
theextreme. But the story was told simply and 
straightforwardly, and it was impossible for any 


the consistent and connected history of a man 
who had lived a very Jong life, who had seen 
the world, and who knew a very great deal of 
the human heart and of human nature. It was — 


to it. 

‘“What fools men are,” he went on ee 
“to doubt the great truths of the Christian 
Religion ; to forget the awful responsibilities ice 
life and possible misery in the future! Could < 
they but know and see my suffering, and feel 
that there is no hope—no hope!” 

Falling in with the general tenor of ee 
conversation, I suggested the possibility of a_ 





consequent upon better knowledge ane 2 
la reformation of heart and mind. A violent | 


as avers came again a stream of es most 
ge blasphemies, the strange being cursing 


i - But,” I inquired, ‘“ latey trouble and tor- 

ment this unfortunate man? What harm has” 
he done you?) What do you gain?” 

- Because he is in nature and disposition like 


like attracts like? There is a mysterious bond 


which binds me to him, and which draws me 
into his sphere of life. I am bound to be with~ 
him, to entice him to further evil and to torture 
hin: At first I could only influence and pollute — 


control his body. I can move it as I like, and 

do with it as I please, and I enjoy torturing him. 
Has he not done so-and-so, and so-and-so ?” 

~ Here followed a description of M.’s life and 

history which sounded very improbable, and 

which I received, of course, with a considerable 

amount of reserve, I felt that this might 

possibly be a morbidly exaggerated account of 





been culty t.cepieds, re aoe 






some irregularity of conduct of which 





~“] do not believe your story. It is easy 
assert these things; it is not so easy to pro 
them.” Sia 
Upon this the intelligence challenged me to 
test the truth of its statements by asking M. 
himself, and for this purpose proposed to 
awaken him— ‘to call the wretched carcas 
into life,” as he expressed it. | 
There was a moment's pause, during whicl 
M.’s eyes closed, while his body trembled and — 
‘twitched. Then they opened again, with a 
scared and wild look in them. He inquired 
excitedly : “What did he say? What has he 
told you? Tell me all about it. Tell ne 
what has happened.” : i 
Of course, I had considerable hesitation in re- 
peating the story which had been told me, and 
consequently endeavoured to evade the answer. 
But, asic persisted, and I felt that it was 
certainly important to know the truth, and the 
whole truth, I told him all. Poor M. covered 
his face with his pas. and exclaimed: “ ie | 
God! it is all true.” ene! 
But I was not yet satisfied, and consequential 
proposed the following experiment: I placed 










































place his hand lightly upon he Planchette. In ~ 
s right hand J placed a Globe Newspaper, from — 

hich I asked him to read out to me rapidly, 
nd without any pause, the leading article. 
While he was doing this under the observation 
of a member of my family, I again addressed 
the intelligence, continuing the conversation 
SS it had been broken off at the termination 














ments and ee made init. The experi- 
ent was strangely successful. M. remained 









different train of thought. It was certainly a = 
eird ee which has left its effect a 
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stances of the case, to give further details. I may 
say, however, that in spite of my most earnest 


and determined efforts, the intelligence was not — 


dislodged. I put many searching questions 
concerning the future life, and the laws which 
govern it. The answers which I received 
were thoroughly consistent and_ intelligible. 
They all point to the fearful responsibilities of 


life: its thoughts, and words, and actions. I 


was told again and again that they go to form 
the character and shape the destiny, and that 
from that destiny there is no escape. 

The intelligence maintained throughou that 
it was an evil spirit who had been drawn 
towards M. because of his evil life, and who 
had gained entire possession in consequence of 
an habitual passive state of mind brought 
on by spiritistic practices. The intelligence 
maintained that a// the spirits invited by these 
means are evil spirits, with evil intent, in 
whatever guise they come, and that men are 
fools in not discerning the truth. Spirits, it 
declared, have access to every fragment of a 
person’s past history, to every secret thought 
and feeling, and they can consequently simulate 
any personality, living or dead. The most 
striking evidence, it maintained, is no proof of 











it, , and aioted instances in which I house 
uy had ee well been demonstrated byes 





eli — seemed to be highly es cee caus: a 


Sent forms of writing which points to a 
le author; but I doubt whether this would © 


in Level pursuits, who told me incidentally 
_ that he had acquired the power of ‘“‘ automatic a . 
writing. His attention had been directed to” 
‘the subject by an article which he had seen in 
one of the Daily Papers. It had become aog 


source of entertainment and amusement to 


him and, at the time I met him, he was not in 


of the strange messages which he was constanth 
receiving might be. He did not believe in th 


consequently he did not believe in “ spirits.” 

He thought that the phenomenon must be due 

to the action of some kind of undiscovered an 

at present unknown law of our mental life, Ks 
It had thus gradually become a habit with 

him to resort to the mystic writing on all 


possible occasions—to ask advige: in perplex- 
98 








questions and situations, and to be guided | 
Baby that advice. His physical health seemed 
to be satisfactory, except that he complained — 
of a feeling of pressure over the back of his ~ 
head, which would come on suddenly, and: vag 
r mfhich would continue, and sometimes increase 
in severity, until he yielded to the writing 
_ impulse. As soon as the message had been 
an given this feeling would pass away; but there 
ae come a sense of general lassitude, and 
- prostration, which wine or some kind of alco- 
bi holic stimulant alone would remove. He 
maintained that he was fully master of his 
__ thoughts and actions; although, of course, it — 
was necessary, for his physical comfort, to take — 
the pencil and to write whenever the impulse _ 
4 ~ to do so was upon him. 
:. eal pointed out some of the dangers of these 
_ experiments, and the possibility of intelligence 
oe or intelligences, other than his own, operating 
a behind the scenes; but this suggestion only 
eee him very great amusement. He pro- 
mised, however, to let me hear from him in 
. . the event of any “ development” taking place, 
a Ce andi in any case to Keep me informed as to his 


ie _ experiences, 
é From a friend oe his I ascertained that his 
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_was, in their opinion, oz what he ‘el to ie : 

Last year I had a short report of this case. 
There were also sent for my inspection some 
curious drawings. They were, I was told, 
very fair representations of the faces of different 
members of this man’s family, and of some of 
his friends; but they were caricatures. The 
features could be readily recognised, but they — 
were distorted by an unnatural and hideous _ 
expression. 

A few months ago, finding mBsele unex- 
pectedly on the Continent, I made inquiries | 
regarding my interesting chance acquaintance 
and was told that he had, but a short time 
before, met with a very severe accident, and 
that he had only just been discharged from the — 
hospital. I communicated with him at once, — 
and asked him to meet me, or to allow me to 
call upon him as soon as convenient. When we 
met, others were present and he merely gave 
me an account of the nature of the accident. 
He then called me aside, and whispered to me: _ 
‘Tam so thankful to meet you again. I cannot — 
tell anybody here, because they do not under- 
stand; but my accident was caused by ‘the 
































one ith them !” 


seen him, and the circumstances were these: _ 
The promptings to take the pencil and to 
_ write had gradually, but very steadily, increased; 
~ and, being accompanied by very severe pressure 
over the head, he had never been able to resist 
_ the impulse for any great length of time. The 
amusement of the thing had worn off with the 
_ increased and compulsory frequency of the ex- 
is periment, and he had begun to consider the 





“resistance, even at the risk of injuring his health 
and of passing sleepless nights, but had always 
had to give way in the end. Thus (by this 
_ physical means) a kind of domination had been 
established over him, and he had gradually been 
forced to the conclusion that there must be some 
kind of intelligence at work. He could not con- 
ceive how a mere tendency or habit could so 

_ thoroughly establish itself and gain the mastery 
over the will. Asking this question one day, 
the pencil had informed him that he was under 
‘spirit influence, and that he must do their 















ui boheve in em now; but I have 


= - At my request he gave me later on a full . 
account of what had happened since I had last 


whole thing rather a nuisance. He had con- 
= sequently again and again offered determined - 


























3 Neb They had it in . their: power | to ruin 
him. Thoroughly alarmed now, he had mace 
renewed efforts at resistance, which had, how- ‘ 
ever, proved wholly fruitless. At this time the Ve 
impulse had assumed another form. Instead of 
the prompting to write, a thought suggesting 
some absurd and sometimes quite unreasonable — 
action, would come into his mind, and regardless | 
ofall his arguments to the contrary, the pressure. 
in his head would increase to such an extent 
that, anxious to obtain relief, he would finally 
yield to it. He had thus, on several occasions, 
found himself placed in pee absurd and un- 
_ seemly situations. ~ 
On one occasion he had entered an clecae : 
tram by the end door and had been sitting in 
his place for some time, his mind engaged with 
some business affair, when he had experienced. 
a sudden and irresistible prompting to do what. 
he was not permitted to do on that tram line, 
-2.é. to jump off the tram while it was in motion 
and then, running along by the side of it, to’ 
- jump on again to the front part. The sugges- 
tion being so wholly absurd, to say nothing of - 
its danger, he had combated it for some con- — 
siderable time; but, finding all resistance in vain, 
and the physical discomfort increasing every 





O id pita a fad aoe: off the tram, He 
ad | succeeded in reaching the front porbolss 


aA he had lost his footing, was dosees 
along” some considerable distance, and the — 
wheels passing over his feet, both were — 
crushed. When I saw him they had both 
been amputated, one at the ankle, the other up 
to the instep. He now bitterly regrets not 
having taken the advice I had given him some | 
time before ; but what he felt most keenly was 
that he could not get his friends to believe his | 
own version of the story, and that he had to | 
keep the truth from the outside world. 

“My friends would think me mad,” he said, 
“if I told them what I know to be the cause of - 
the accident.” 

With this final catastrophe the octet to 
write, and the peculiar physical sensations, had 
entirely disappeared. 7 





THERE is a certain class of spiritualists who — 
are quite prepared to admit that grave dangers 
attend the experimental investigation of occult 
ee and that it is a serious matter 
to attempt to enter into communication with 
the unseen intelligences of the spirit world, — 
but they maintain that this must be expected — 
from the very nature of the thing. It is, 
according to their dogmatism, one of the — 
fundamental laws of the world of spirit that — 
“dike attracts like,” and that discarnate spirits — 
are bound to gravitate towards those spheres in 
which intelligences of a like, or at least of a | 
similar, character and tendency and moral dis-_ 
position, live, and move, and have their being. © 
_ Thus the pure and noble and elevated “draw” — 
pure and noble and elevated intelligences, and 
the low and immoral and i impure draw low and — 
immoral intelligences. It is a question of 7 
- psychic affinity—of identity of psychic magnet- 
ism. The mischief, therefore, which occurs at 






















Mtb ee er % eae 
-séances, and the innumerable instances of what — 
looks remarkably like deliberate and malicious 
deception are, they say, mostly due to the 
investigators themselves. Many of them are 
apt to enter upon the experiments in a flippant 
spirit, for the mere amusement of the thing, 
without any higher aim or motive, and certainly 
with no sense of the seriousness of the under- 
taking and of the responsibilities which are 
being incurred. Thus it comes that, in so 
many instances, low and worthless phenomena 
only are obtained, and that a form of research 
which involves such exalted considerations, 
and which might be made to render such high 
‘service to mankind, is degraded into mere _ 
vulgar trickery and juggling and becomes 
a source of the gravest possible moral 
danger. But let the aim and purpose of 
the experimenter be pure and elevated, let 
the inquiry be undertaken by men of good 
moral character and consistent life, let their 
sole desire be the discovery of truth, and the 
phenomena will be found to be of a high and 
elevated order; spirits of a like nature and 
disposition will be attracted, they will have 
something good and useful to communicate, aS 
~ : and there will, under such conditions, be no a 









epnteol the mind, or to withdraw fon thes 
physical organisms of the sitters nervous - 
strength and vitality. 

This plausible theory has been accepted by 
the larger proportion of spiritualists as a sort’ 
ts of Bene acy truth and, because of its apparent | a 
_ reasonableness, it has found the most wide-_ 
spread credence and acceptance. It is certain, 
however, beyond all possible doubt, that this — 
theory does not stand the test of experience - 
and of really careful investigation. All spirit-_ 
istic literature pretty well disproves its truth— 
a fact which would perhaps be frankly ad- 
mitted did not the theory form the very 
_ foundation and corner-stone of the entire 
Spiritistic system. It is instinctively felt that — 
if it can be really shown to fail, that then | 
the entire system tumbles to pieces. It would 
then no longer be possible to offer a reasonable 
explanation for the vast amount of trickery, 
-deception, imposture, and personation which is 
practised at séances, and the true character of 
_ the phenomena would be at once apparent. 
_ The larger proportion of sensible and right- 
minded persons clearly would shrink from > 







































Now it must be admitted that there is about — 
this popular spiritistic theory a kind of elasticity 
~ which makes it almost impossible to establish its 
falseness. It can be stretched so as to include 
almost any case. If, for instance, in spite of 
all possible precaution, and under the most 
favourable circumstances, unpleasant pheno- 
mena occur and personation is practised, a 
way of escape is almost always to be found ie 
without in any way invalidating the theory — 
itself. “ Either the previous occupiers of the 
séance-room have not been above suspicion, and 














has made the entrance of low intelligences pos- 
sible.” ‘Or the medium, by reason of the sensi- 
tive nature of her organism has, during the day, 
in the ordinary ways of life, attracted some im- 
_ pure spirit who has attached himself.” ‘Or the 
earlier sins and failings of one or other of the 
sitters are, in some subtle way, bearing fruit, 
and are calling a spirit sphere into operation 
which the later excellence of life has not 
succeeded in overcoming and in rendering in- 
active.” ‘Orsome fault in the magnetic chain 










have left some psychic influence behind which = 































has oneder! a door RG which just one sing 
low spirit has slipped in, who is, however, 
bound to be overcome by-and-by by the purer 
magnetism of the higher spirits present.” 

iA this way the mind, predisposed in favour 
of the theory of spirit affinity, almost always — 
discovers a way of escape out of every diffi 
culty, and invariably finds means of hiding 
from itself the real facts of the case. But the 
truth is that this popular theory is wholly 
untenable, and that experience is constantly 
disproving it. There is, as a matter of fact,no 
known method or condition by which the fatal 
influences, moral and physical, of the séance- 
room can be counteracted, or by which the 
so-called ‘higher ” phenomena can be secured. 
All honest spiritualists admit this, and many 
more would do so were it not that they are 
fully aware that an admission of this fact would 
entirely undermine their system. I have made 
a careful study of the matter, have personally — 
and patiently searched out the history of many 
extraordinary cases, and have communications 
in my possession which seem to me to settle 
the matter absolutely. It is certain beyond 
doubt that a person of the most elevated life 
and character, with no past history of which 










he n ashamed, with the most exalted 
motives and the sole desire of ascertaining 
the truth and of carrying on his investigations 






an observance of all the supposed laws of the 
_ psychic life, is, in the pursuit of  spiritistic 
Be experiment, exposing himself to the greatest 
possible moral and physical dangers, and that 
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no guarantee whatever of his successfully 
escaping or counteracting them. An ounce of 
a i p 

fact, after all, is worth a pound of theory and, 
inthis instance, the facts are accumulating every 
day. Why is it that so many persons, at one 
time so ardent in their defence of the “grand 
nection with the subject all at once, and never 
care to refer to it again? The popular im- 
pression is that they have become convinced 
~ that it is all delusion and the trickery of 
mediums. But the fact is that, in a far larger 
number of instances, such persons have had 
what is termed ‘bad experiences,” and these 
_ have been of such a character that there has 
been left in the mind no room for doubt. I 
~ know of numerous instances of this kind, some 
of which exhibit an amount of cunning and 


_ with the greatest possible precaution, and with — 


truths of Spiritism,’’ mysteriously drop all con- 


















malice on the part of the unseen operator 
such as the ordinary mind can scarcely con- 
ceive. The superior knowledge of these mys- 
terious intelligences, and the facilities which 
they appear to possess in the way of obtainin, 
information respecting the past history and 
most intimate affairs of their victim’s life, 
and their consequent power of using this — 
knowledge to the. best possible advantage 
makes detection almost impossible. By th 
time the truth is discovered the mischief is — 
BAO generally done. The net is so carefully anda 4 
skilfully drawn about the victim’s feet that he — 
has the greatest possible difficulty of escaping. — 
Where ce is happily accomplished by the — 
exercise of a great deal of will-power and by 
determination and perseverance, the physical — : 
health nevertheless often remains impaired for a 
-many months, and even years. ee 
I have before me the history of one case a 
which may be regarded as typical in character, 
and into which I have made the most careful 
personal inquiry. The victim was a young © a 
man of well-balanced mind and of irreproach- 
able life and character, whose sole motive for 
entering upon these investigations was the _ 
discovery of truth. Strongly influenced by 4 




































































end Ghable t to accept the Christian position, he 
seemed to see in these communications the 
_ promise -of a noble, a comforting, and at ~_ 
the same time truly scientific philosophy of 
life. He certainly brought to the inquiry 
an entirely open and unprejudiced mind, a 
_ judgment in which those who come in contact 
with him in the ordinary affairs of life, repose 
i every confidence. There is nothing in his 
peast history, or in the conditions and circum- 
stances under which his investigations were 
q carried on, which can in fairness be said to 

account for his more than painful experiences. 
; E tis life and character were above the average, _ 
his aim was pure and good, his physical health 
‘was satisfactory; he was a man of good 
judgment and power of observation, and he 
certainly used all those precautions which his 
mec avemtance with the literature of Spiritualism 
would suggest. In spite of all this, he was 
aaa and shamefully deceived from the 
__ beginning, his physical health was slowly 
- but deliberately undermined, and there was 
a time when the asylum seemed to be the 
most probable end of the whole matter. And 
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the unseen Saye themecieee admin that 
“a diabolical agency had been at work, tha 
an exceptionally malicious influence had con- 
trived to obtain a footing ; that it had, however, 
notwithstanding its cunning, overreached itself 
_by being in too great a hurry to attain its end.” 
‘It is unnecessary, in this instance, to describe 
in detail what really occurred. The main — 
point here is not the story itself, but the 
character of the experimenter, his life, his — 
aims, the cautions which he observed—a man, 
in short, who, according to the spiritistic tenets, — 
+» should have obtained the best and highest — . 
| results. é 
Some year or two after these extraordinary 
occurrences, when the gentleman in question — 
had entirely recovered his health and spirits, — 
and the painful remembrance of these things — q 
alone remained with him, I wrote to him again 
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~ on the subject, inquiring how the whole matter __ 
rd now presented itself to his mind, and wether a | 
4 he remained convinced that the strange events <3 . 
a recorded were to be ascribed to an actual, f 
e thinking, willing personality, entirely separate a 


+s 


and distinct from, and independent of, his own. 
: The late Mr. Myers’ theory of the subliminal 
-___ self—the possibility of many of these strange 





* 
a tae 





ae us,” hich is Bs ea of 
ee under certain conditions some 


f RB ecicuion, and I was wondering how these 
- occurrences would look from the point of view 
of this theory, re-examined in the light of 


‘The following are the chief points of the letter 
_ which I received in reply, and which, it seems 
_ to me, are well worth recording : 
“Am I still convinced that the influence 
hen exercised upon my mind was due to some 
_ discarnate intelligence, or do I think that my 


own subliminal consciousness was at work? 


t is a matter which admits of no doubt to my 
nind that the influence was an ozfszde one, so 

o speak—of course, not incarnate, and not 
necessarily discarnate. The influence may 
have been that of a post-mortal, or of a sué- 
uman being, I cannot tell ; but it seems likely 

to have been that of a discarnate human being. 
What little I have been able to gather of the 
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subliminal consciousness is wide of the mark, 
The thoughts written through my hand were 
sometimes not of my normal self, and equally 
not of any other ‘self,’ of which I have yet 
had the tiniest glimmering of an acquaintance, 

“ Aoreeing with you that the subject of 
Spiritualism is a deeply interesting one, | 
regret to be bound to agree with you 
further—that spiritualists seem to ignore or 
to minimise the dangers of research, . . . The 
sitters, I am_ satisfied, were animated with 
sincere intentions in all respects, and | am 
driven to the conclusion that some things 
which are supposed to be safeguards against 
evil influences are ineffective. Briefly, my 
present views are partially suggested by the 
following. ‘The phenomena (of writing, ete,,) 
in my own case and that of my wife were 
always accompanied by a serious diminution of 
nerve force, the writing leaving behind it a 
feeling of fatigue and exhaustion, This of 
itself now prejudices my mind against any 
further experiments at present, at such a 
price as even the physical and nervous drain 
alone involved. The ‘ borderland’ appears 
to swarm with spiritual Matabele, and I am 
not fitted (as some are, no doubt) to act as 










ighting explorer or pioneer adventurer in 
uch a dusky realm, however full it may 
be of possible (spiritual) gold-mines. Then, 
too, after my experience I learned that such 
things were so very usual that I need not be 
concerned over-much. It is clearly, then, a 
series of risky experiments rather than a 
ie course of elementary spiritual education. 
Ss “The absolute futility of any attempt at 
identifying spirits, is another discouraging 
or unsatisfactory circumstance. It is no proof . 
that the spirit communicating is A. B. if he 
tells me of words or circumstances (supposed 
to be) known only to A. B. and myself. Who 
_ knows how many spirits are more or less 
eavesdropping in every time and place! The 
oe ‘friend’ of a few years ago (while 
& was writing through me, and turning my 
ideas upside down through his extraordinary 
~ ‘counsel’ and hypocrisy) certainly was possessed 
i SE knowledge of my present history unknown 
Ki to anybody else, showing familiarity with 
thoughts which had passed through my mind 
five years previously but which had never 
been put into words to anybody. Now, if 
one’s diary of thoughts and acts is an open 
book for one spirit and another to read at 
























mege one, and claimed, by virtue of ies 
knowledge, that he was one’s father, or mother, — 


spiritual police? Does mob-law rule in th 
borderland ? and if not, how come all these 
obsessions to take place, and frauds and con 
fidence-tricks to be played upon those who 
are neither fools nor knaves ? re 
‘My object in taking any steps at all in the — 
direction of Spiritualism was the discovery of 
truth, and that not for the intellectual joy of its 
pursuit and possession, but for the ennobling — 
of the life and character. . . . That is still my 
object, but at present Spiritualism does not _ 
seem so likely as I had hoped to assist me ina 
that direction... since I. dare not invite. ~ 
possible spiritual burglars and company Po 
moters: to assist me in the accumulation or. § 
disposal - heavenly treasure.” a 





t he . preceding pages are not merely confined to 
y and inexperienced investigators, to whom. 


: . the fact that they have fen ae eink 


the best and most experienced mediums of whom _ 


ve have heard in recent times and of whom, 


have certainly a right to expect better things. 
~ Unfortunately, this fact is not brought to the 
nowledge of the inquiring public with that 
clearness and distinctness which the interests — 
f truth and the immense importance of the 

; subject would certainly seem to demand. 
Jt is well known that D. D. Home, the 
famous American medium, was frequently 
Eericated oF intelligences of a malicious and 











which, in spite of strong assertions to the con- 
trary, they were gradually gaining over his 
mental and moral nature. Ui 

During one of these fits of alarm he made 
up his mind to join the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to have done with Spiritualism. 
The spirits ridiculed what they called his fool-_ 
ishness in imagining that he could thus easily 
escape from them; they told him however that — 
they would withdraw from him for a year, but — 
that at the end of that time he would revert a 
to his former practices. oe 
Home was received into the Catholic Church 2 
——an event which was attended by some very , 
extraordinary occurrences (described to me by _ 3 
an eye-witness)—and his duties as a Catholic. 3 
brought about the cessation of all spiritistic — 
practices for a time. But it is a fact that a 
year after this event he was induced to hold — 
a s¢ance in Paris, at which the Emperor — 
Napoleon was present, and that subsequent 
to this he resumed his mediumistic career. 





















Eglington, another famous medium, whosen p 
astounding achievements are told by spintia Be 





champion of the cause. His later history is 


-wrapt in mystery, and his present whereabouts  ~ 
are either not known or must not be revealed, ; 
~ He cannot be made to utter a word on the 
subject. — 


Mr. Stainton Moses, formerly a clergyman 
of the Church of England and master at Uni- 
versity College, a cultivated man, and the 
author of many interesting books on Spirit- 
ualism, who possessed the most accurate and 
extensive knowledge of the subject, had at 
one time of his career the most painful and 
distressing experiences, which certainly caused 
him the most serious misgivings, and very — 
nearly led him to sever his connection with 
the spiritistic cause altogether. This fact, 
too, is not very generally known, and is not 
brought forward with any great distinctness 
in spiritistic circles. 
In “Modern Mystics and Modern Magic,” 
Mr. Lillie writes: “Over and over again he 
(Mr. Stainton Moses) has told me that his 
mediumship passed through one very grave 
crisis indeed. Evil spirits assailed him. His 





terror. He saw the Ce ie heard thei 
voices. Prey sense was assailed. The 


He tried the Indian Yoga, so far as to give up 
fresh meat and wine. This only made matters — 
worse. . . . To an earnest clergyman all this — 
created terible doubts. Often and often Mr. 
Stainton Moses thought his ‘guides’ devils 
from hell” (page 108). aa 
‘At another place we read: “Instead of 
boldly dictating to the unseen agency the 
conditions under which it was to act, Mr. 
Moses seems to have weakly suffered himself 
to be led, or rather driven back, over a line 
of retreat against the promptings of his normal 
and more healthy mind. Thus, in December, 
1872, he writes that the communications are 
‘generally marked by evidences of intellectual _ 
_ weakness,’ and ‘that it is, prima facie, ex- 
tremely unlikely that the spirits of the noble, — 


in the production of physical and intellectual — 
_ phenomena which, when not silly, are fre- 
quently mischievous, and when distinctly true 
are not new, and being new are not true... . 
‘The voice from beyond the grave is uncertain, 





Ww Soaths more to Believe eomplecdy in the. S 
“ide oy of the communicating ee 


A correspondent, writing to one of the 
piritistic journals, says: “1 then (having 


iscussed the matter with a friend and heard 


his objections) remembered the lies the spirits 
told us; how they outraged our most sacred 
Pe cions by personating those who were most 
dear to us,” etc., etc. 


A gentleman, we read in another journal, 
when away from home sought to get communi- 
cations, by telepathy, from his wife, to whom 
a was passionately attached. He succeeded ~ 


_ beyond his snes expectations — his hand 





‘wrote aut freely, ae he was delighted wit 
this easy means of communication. But, a e 


altered, and he received what purported to be 
a confession from his wife, in which she mad 


‘ity. 

with difficulty he kept himself from committing 
suicide. There does not seem the slight 
suspicion that the communication was true, 
and he is, I believe, again restored to his wife, 
from whom, for a short time, it naturally caused 
some estrangement. He is a gentleman o 
education, an abstainer, and of good moral life. 
If this is by any means a common experience, 
I think you would agree with me that it woul 
be better left alone. 


In 1881, Canon Wilberforce was asked b 
one of the Anglican Archbishops to careful 
examine into the subject of Spiritualism, and to 
read a paper detailing the results before the 
Church Congress. Speaking on this subject at 
ot. John’s Church, Westminster, Canon Wilber-. 
force gave it as his opinion that Spiritualism 
was a kind of bastard recrudescence of pagan © 
practices, which at one time were common 
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amongst the human race and in the dark days 
of Judaism, there being instances of divination, 
of writing on tables and walls, of doubles, of 
mysterious sounds, of being able to touch fire 
without being burned; in fact, all the pheno- 
mena which had been reproduced over and 
over again to-day. He had also found traces of 
so-called Spiritualism in the early Church, and 
he believed that the inner meaning of the 
Epistle to the Colossians was a protest against 
Spiritualism. Speaking of the rise and pro- 
gress of Modern Spiritualism, he expressed it 
as his opinion that there was a great amount of 
danger init. Experience had taught him the 
untruthfulness of many of the communications 
that purported to come from that other dimension 
of space. He could not recount the great number 
of messages whith appeared to be truthful, but 
whith, on investigation, were found to be utterly 
false. “Ae had, moreover, heard of cases where 
unfortunate young people, especially girls, had 
been morally, mentally, and physically ruined 
through becoming entangled in occult and 
spiritualistic practices. 


A spiritualist of twenty years’ standing, 





writing of his experiences and conclusion: 
says : i 

“Communications I sometimes received : 
‘circles seemed to be absolutely diabolical. 
have seen a medium, at other times calm and 
respectable, suddenly, under some mysterious 
influence or control, break out into a tirade of : 
the most horribly blasphemous and obscene — 
language, which drove all the sitters from the 
table, to which no persuasion would ever after- 
words induce them to return. I have listened 
to communications about matters quite beyond _ 
the knowledge of anyone present at the circle, 
which contained such a subtle mixture of truth 
and falsehood as to suggest the guile of the 
serpent; and the communications, when care- 
fully analysed by the light of subsequent tests, 
were unmistakably designed with a degree of 
cruel cunning almost beyond mortal wickedness, 
to entrap men to the undoing of their very 
souls. Indeed, in all spiritual investigation in — 
the form of circles, there is a dangerous fascina- _ 
tion which draws on the weak-minded into a | 
maze of mental confusion which often ends in © 
monomania or insanity. It almost needs a 
sceptical mind, or one with a mathematical or 
























































oo course Os i. investigation. ... 
“My own painful experiences of spiritism, 
hich continue up to this present time, teach 
e that it is a perilous thing to tamper with. I 
elieve—nay, am absolutely convinced—that, 
nder favourable circumstances, it is actually 
possible to attract disembodied spirits from 
1eir ultra-mundane sphere to this earth, and 
hold intelligent communication with them, 
d that sometimes spirits come quite unex- 
pectedly without any seeking on our part. 
Sut they do not go away so readily / 

“The dangers to the medium and sitters 
consist in the circumstance that Spirits of a low © 

















of persons of like inclinations, of ignorant or 
ons mediums, who unreservedly submit 






; a tricks, lying deception, and temptation to 
evil in which they took delight in their former 


” 


eS: correspondence with a lady of high | mo! al 


automatic writing to a very considerable 














character and very superior intellectual attain 
ments, who had developed the power of 







degree. She could write intelligently and 
fluently for hours at a time, and the com 
‘munications made to her were certainly not 
part of any consciousness of which  shé 
had any knowledge. Her chief “control ’ 
was supposed to be the spirit of a deceased 
celebrated novelist. He dictated to her 
portions of a new novel, entire essays of a 
theological and philosophical character, and 
constituted himself in every sense her guide, 

philosopher, and friend. He was with her, and — 
wrote through her hand, at all hours of the day 
and night. The lady was delighted with ho 
“nature of the experiment, and with the interest — a 
and entertainment which the writing afforded — = . 
her. She had not a fragment of doubt or 
misgiving about the matter in her mind. 

I made a careful study of the case from he 
beginning, examined a good portion of the ae 
writing, and made a note of all the attendant — 
circumstances and phenomena. To the lady’s ; 
unbounded indignation, I finally expressed it as 


































uestion was not a novelist, but an arch- 


eceiver. 





Not very long ago, a widow living near 
Paris tied her two little children together and 
drowned them in a dirty pond, in order to send 

them after another child which had died. This 
. little child had spoken to her at a séance, and __ 
had told her that she was dull in the other world, — 
The woman was, it appears, in other respects 
a practical, sensible person. 













a: 


“Great consternation,” we read in a recent 
issue of a religious journal, ‘‘has been caused 
in the ranks of the German Spiritists by the 
‘announcement that Dr. Egbert Miiller, the 
_ well-known leader and exponent of the spiritistic 
cause in Germany, has been received into the 
Catholic Church. Dr. Miiller, who is a highly 
cultivated and thoughtful man, has for so many 


















Ohiehly significant event has ete aroused 
the most widespread attention and interest. It 
has been commented upon by many of t 
leading German papers, and there has, © 













ilovaied and uninformed opinion. 
“Dr. Miiller’s change of attitude seems 
be no hesitating or half-hearted one. He has, 























Spiritism is ‘ 
‘destruction of the Church of Christ, -and~ a 
would seem that this conviction ee been 
arrived at AFTER MANY YEARS of CAREFUL and 





spirits carries with it great danger, for oe 
simple reason that most of those who return 
are admittedly of an extremely low (in every 
sense) nature, and I have just the same objec- 
tion to associating with them spiritually that 
would prevent me from having anything to do 





va 
















ho are low in their manners, thoughts, and > 
nstincts that require uplifting. Granted! And 





2) cht be done. 


Lah, 


There is, however, a very 
eal danger that one SHEE get contaminated 
as a direct result of missionary zeal, and the 
end might be—and often is—obsession by an 
evil spirit, and consequent moral disaster. So 
that, unless a person be given superhuman _ 
strength, the chances are that the evil forces of 
e unseen world would be too strong, and 
result in his or her ultimate ruin. 

- “Tt must be quite understood that I do not- 
say that every spirit with which one comes in 
contact is of an evil nature; but I do insist 
at the overwhelming majority is bad, and 





















_ Just as in daily life one often finds evil designs 
arked by loud professions of religion, so 


I 










and highly moral sentiments to which spi 
sometimes give expression are not an artful de- 







In a pamphlet entitled ‘“Necromancy anc 
Ancient Magic in its Relation to Spiritualism,” 
Professor W. F. Barrett, of the Royal Colle 
of Science for Ireland, and one of the Vi 
Presidents of the Society for Psychic: 
Research, writes : | “a 
“Tt is, of course, as true now as then that 
these practices are dangerous in eee 
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= and engross us to the neglect of our da: 
Se duties, or as they tempt us to forsake the sure 
a but arduous pathway of knowledge and of 
progress for an enticing maze, which lures u 
_round and round.” | 

Or, as he says in, speaking of a case. 
resembling obsession, and reported in Light 
for 2nd and 9th May, 1896: ‘ Possibly this — 
is an instance of duplex personality; more — 
probably I think it is, what it purports to be, ; 
lower influence, or ‘spirit,’ acting through thy 
medium. Evil as well as good agencies doubt- 
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S$ exist in the unseen; this is equally true if 
e phenomena are, or are not, due to those 


. The 













personality, in the 
bility to lose that birthright we each are 
ven to cherish, our individuality, our true 
Ifhood, just as in another way this may be 
paired by sensuality, opium, or alcohol.” 

- Or, as the Professor said in a _ lecture 
us delivered at St. James’ Hall: ‘As regards 
Spiritualism, I, for one, recognise that there 
are certain dangers, and we do well to be on 
our guard against them. These dangers do 
not apply to a purely scientific investigation 
of the phenomena, but seriously affect those 
who, from idle curiosity, venture upon these 
treacherous psychical quicksands, or attempt 
‘to build a faith upon the same insecure 
foundation. ... 

“The views I entertain of the probable 
ource of the purely physical manifestations 
may be wholly erroneous, but holding those 
views, and also a belief in the historical records 
of Christianity, it seems to me that the Apostle 
Paul, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, points to 






































injuriously to affect mankind. At any rate, all 
must admit the wide learning and profound 
spiritual insight of the great egies and 
granting the existence of a spiritual world, - 
necessary to be on our guard against 
invasion of our will by. a lower ord 
intelligence and morality.” | 





II 


r it be really a fact that the spirits of the poe 
sat and good are, under. favourable condi- 
able to communicate with us, and to 
evidence that they are still interested, as 

ne might well suppose, in the work of their 
pi st life on earth, and inthe intellectual and _ 
moral progress of er one has surely a ~ 


sally valuable disclosures?” The field of — 
ae or of science, as has been rightly 


é Disputed points, 

* hich ieee long caused dee acne amongst 

-savants, might thus be settled ; interesting 

problems might be solved, and one single dis- 

osure of this kind clearly would do more for 

e cause of spiritism then all the marvels 

f the séance-room, the trance orations and 

oe physical manifestations of which the world has 
heard so much. The spirits might thus easily 





















interest of the scientific world. Without a 

any sense departing from the ordinary pat: 
way of learning, and without abandoning t 
appointed method of acquiring knowledge, 1 
might cite the great men of the past, and lea 









whatever has been gained in this directions 
The spirits of the wise and great indulge in t 


ignorance ; they tell us of things, the truth of 
which we can neither prove nor disprove, but — 
they do not solve a single problem in science 
or philosophy, or settle a disputed point 
history. While the memory of their Pe 








trivial matters, it fails them entirely in eve 
really useful ond important point. Indee 
the ignorance of some of these ancient dez 
is so astonishing, that one is tempted to ask 
them: “How have you employed a time 
throughout the past centuries ?” ; 
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res 


Pit: spirit - intercourse be a natural process — 

permitted by God, if we are to expect from it 
greater things than those accomplished by the 
Christian doctrine, so that we may look upon 

















sk, do not the good spirits come to the aid of 
_ those helpless ones left behind here? This 
surely would be the first and necessary essential 
__inacreed, or system, or philosophy for which 
so much is claimed. Where are those friends 
of humanity who, during life, were drawn 
- towards the helpless and ignorant, and the 
morally depraved? Why are the admittedly 
low and earth-bound spirits entrusted with the ~ 
high mission of enlightening mankind, and of — 
leading it onwards towards a truer and nobler 
view of life? Why do these same spirits find — 
pleasure in playing silly and foolish tricks? 
_ Why are they guilty of conduct which, in a 
- thousand instances, proves them to stand 
morally lower really than the sitters them- 


~ gelves? 





















One very serious flaw in the entire spiritistic 
teaching and philosophy is manifestly the cir- 













and that hopelessly, in their descriptions o 
conditions of the other world and life. There 
is nothing approaching unity of ideas un 
lying their respective systems. On the co 

trary, these systems are absolutely destruc 
of each other. ‘“ When we look at these sp 
more closely,” writes a French author (Anatole 

Barthe), “one discovers with no small surprise 
that they are Catholic amongst Catholics, Prot 
tant amongst Protestants, Jews amongst Jews 
and even Materialists amongst Materialists.” 
Paris and Buda-Pesth they teach reincarnatio 
‘in England and America they deny it. Swede 
borg’s controls proclaim the truth of what is — 
practically the doctrine of the orthodox heaven 

_ and hell. The learned spirits, writing through = 
the hand of Mr. Stainton Moses, teach a kind of 
Broad Church doctrine out of which all definite - 





































Sngwiedoc and enlightenment which thee are 4 
so apt to assume, we may well expect them to 
have reliable information, they give the most 
diverse and often mutually contradictory 
answers, leaving the thoughtful inquirer in a 
state of the most hopeless bewilderment. All — 
























. their object to mislead and to mystify their 
disciples, or if they are really human beings 
ho have lived on the earth, that they have 
» definite truth of any importance or value 
communicate to us. In either case it is 
prcult to see in what the advantage of the 






or a 





eae « spiritualists, that the modern and now 
so well- known psychical oo will throw 


; “upon Christ as a sort of superior medium, Who 
was acquainted with many secrets of Nature, 
and Whose strange influence upon the minds of 
‘men is to be attributed to His extraordinary 
moral and spiritual insight, and to the con- 
sequent fact that He was in every sense in 
advance of the ideas of His time and generation. 
It was, of course, to be expected that this bold 
and plausible assertion would, in an age like 









ours, find ready acceptance with very 
minds. It is so very simple, and appare 
solves so very many difficulties, and there ts i 
it that which appeals in a very special way to 

certain weak element in our human natur is 
ae take the trouble to investigate such ; te 






























it is really supported by solid evidence! Ace 
matter of fact, there is no evidence for the tru’ 
of this assertion at all, except it be a forcec 
interpretation of certain passages contained 
the New Testament, and a one-sided selection. 
presented in a mutilated form, of certa 
abnormal occurrences. It is by a judicious — 
adaptation, and by the omission of other 
qualifying circumstances, that some of Christ's _ 
miracles are thus made to resemble the 
phenomena of the séance-room. Spiritualists, — 
moreover, always omit to mention those miracles | 
which bear no sort of resemblance to the 
modern spirit manifestations, and which at once’ 
put Christ ina class by Himself. For instance, 
Christ commanded the wind and the waves, 
and they obeyed Him. He caused a fig-tree 
to wither at His word, a leper to be cleansed, — 
and thousands to be satisfied with a few loaves 
and fishes. He healed all kinds of sickness, 
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persons born deaf and blind, and He awakened 
aman to wus whose body had been four days in 

He caused the unclean spirits to 
And in doing these things He acted 
with calmness and certainty, aud in full 
consciousness of the power which dwelt in Him. 
He caused no chain to be formed, required 
no kind of preparation or experiment. He had 


no need of darkness. His results were certazn, 
7 He 




































what would happen, and what He desired 
happened immediately, even ata great distance, 
at His mere word. And whatever the attitude = 
of the people, He did not work miracles to 
satisfy the curiosity of the multitude, but as a ws 
roof and attestation of His own divinity. He 
_ did not seek honour before men, but rather i 
withdrew from the multitude. He did not give 
show-séances to the learned; He caused no 
tables to dance or knives to fly through the air 
‘in order to amuse, or frighten, or impress the 
people. Never did His wonder-working hand 
play tricks or inflict injury on anyone! He 
used His mysterious power solely to help and 
- to heal. What an entirely different aspect the 












ae assertion as to the aise. oF Jesu: 
becomes, when all the circumstances are takes 






Many not very careful finkers are cower ae 
‘influenced by this mode of argument. Bu 
here too it is clearly a case of fitting the facts _ 
to a preconceived theory, and not of con- — 
structing a theory according to the facts. The 
most important points which distinguish the 
one form of manifestation from the other, an 
which destroy the entire argument, are often 
lost sight of, or perhaps deliberately and : 
purposely ignored. Thus all the manifesta- 
tions of the New Testament clearly, and thos 




























saints and martyrs, were sone and un-— 
sought-for occurrences. They are evidence of 





yrder to gratify human curiosity? -What 
milarity, | except in the outward form, can 

re be said to exist between them? And 
how can any rational person maintain that — 
ecause they are similar in form, they are also — 


milar in origin? If manifestations of the first - 
rder took place in the times of Christ and in 


early days of the Church, and in the lives 


f saintly men, it is also certain that in these 
sry times the apparently identical spiritistic 
anifestations, too, were already known and 
arned against, and that these latter were con- 
dered to be very different in their effect and 


‘character and origin. We are all acquainted 


with what is recorded in the New Testament 
on this subject, and from the lives of the saints 

we know that they were often years in doubt 
as to whether the phenomena in question were 
= poe true ones, and whether they might really 









be taken as indications of divine assistanc 
favour, The character of their he 







and erroneous one. 










If we examine the moral aspect of moder 
Spiritualism, the first question which we hav 
to ask ourselves is: ‘‘ What is morality likely t 
gain from it, and from the spiritistic doctrine of 
the other life?” The answer to the first part — 
of this question may be read in the entire 
literature of modern Spiritualism, and it is one 
from which there is absolutely no escape 
Care and caution, and the observance of laws - 
and “conditions,” may modify the admitted — 
dangers connected with Spiritistic practices, 





























1 See the Life of St. Teresa, 





ain that these dangers are sometimes of a 
’ grave character. 
The exercise of mediumship is almost always 
tended by physical exhaustion, very fre- 


Bis maintained by spiritists that many of — 
1ese repulsive accompaniments of the mani- 


faculty, and that many of them are known to 
disappear when that faculty is rightly and 


oa “seen to be self- Secuaciee: It will be conceded 
_ by most right-thinking persons that if a thing 
pertaining to the moral and spiritual order be 



























jAaus 
i 





‘really pe ‘in itself we cannot t poeibly 


- the victory, we have surely a right to as 





Kevan yes 






too much of it. Being as we are, by the v 
nature of our bodily life, seriously weig 
down and hindered by a host of lov 
tendencies and inclinations, over which 
are, by the exercise of our higher but 
finitely weaker leanings and impulses, to ‘ 











establish and confirm these impulses. 

But how sadly does experience disapf 
our expectations on this point. The too 
frequent exercise of the mediumistic faculty 
spiritists fully admit, is accompanied 
physical and intellectual prostration of th 
medium, by a corresponding deterioration a 
at times entire cessation of the phenome 
and by the creation of a morbid and unwhole 
some frame of mind on the part of the sitter. 
How different from the effects attending the — 
cultivation of the true spiritual faculty of which 
we have records in the Gospels. The Christia 
is bidden to pray without ceasing, to in 
cessantly and actively cultivate intercourse 
with the » unseen world of spiritual realities, 
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aim and purpose of his life, and to con- 
stantly develop and cultivate that spiritual 
faculty by which supernatural things are seen 
-and apprehended. Why is it that- the fre- 
quency of the operation here does not lead to 
deterioration of life and of health, but rather 
to the quickening and building up of the 
highest side of our nature, and to the gradual 
elimination from it of its grosser and earthly 
and morbid elements ? 

And whatever the scientific explanation of 
these physical accompaniments may be, is it 
likely, considering the debasing effect they 
have on most minds, that Providence would 
employ such ignoble and unworthy means 
with a view to the higher moral advancement 
of mankind? 

And that morality has nothing to gain from 
the ¢eaching of the spirits must be evident from 
the fact that there is really no such thing as 
definite teaching, the disclosures made being, 
for the most part, vague and colourless, and, 
what is really worse, contradictory. They 
are clearly subjective impressions and views 
only, largely, if not wholly, influenced by the 
views of the particular medium through which 
they come, and corresponding to the degree of 

K 









his or her mental or moral culture. T 1 
manifestly never based on any great 0 


other state, and fully known and admitted k 
spirits of every kind and degree. 








by the spirits, probably because it is the 
popular one with spiritualists, ds that 0 a 





state, which is practically a continuation 
present one, with its wants and enjoyment oY 
follies and perversities. And what is this bu 
a sinking back into the old philosophy 
| eas According to this view, the 
present life does not appear as a stadium 












sinners in the course Sal a iene journey. 
other world is only a new and somew 
modified edition of this one. The sensua 





reaches another sphere of being. The con 
quences ee him are not so ve 


The ese ee would, in many instances, seem 
© indicate retrogression rather than progres- 
: _ Pure and elevated au who, in this 


eption. Savants and men of genius, who 
re here on earth exhibited an unusual 


others employ a phraseology which want 
tend to destroy all faith in God, and duty, 
1d responsibility, and which would seem to 
icate that they have, since their translation 
o the next sphere of being, sunk to a de- 
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the creation, in other minds, of doubt in the ; 
existence of God. ee 

And, however plausible the theories may be 
which spiritualists are able to offer in explana- 
tion of this curious circumstance, and however 
much these may commend themselves to certain 
minds predisposed in favour of the spiritistic 
creed, the cautious and observant student of 
the matter can scarcely fail to discern the 
serious flaw which underlies them, and which 
completely annihilates their claim, when it is 
tested by its own evidences. 

But it is surely a further striking circum- 
stance, which does not seem to occur to very _ 
many minds, that Jesus, even when taken on 
the lowest ground and regarded as the ~ 
Spiritualists regard Him, as a mere seer, or 
prophet, or medium, or clairvoyant, should, 
by the entire tenor of His teaching, have flatly 
contradicted this favoured doctrine of pro- 
gression, and should have taught one which 
proclaims the very opposite to be the truth. 
Deducting from the Gospels the entire 
scholastic element, and all that doctrinal de- 
velopment which has been called the after-— 
thought of theology, allowing for all that the 
modern rationalistic method and the higher 
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criticism may substract from the teaching of 
the Galilean, the fact surely remains that 
there is in the Gospels not a shadow of 
support for this doctrine of progression. 

On the contrary, from beginning to end, this 
present earthly state is described as the one and 
only sphere of the soul’s educational life (in our 
ordinary sense of that term, at least) in which 
the character is to be formed and its future is to 
be determined. ‘‘ Now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation,’ may be said to 
be the great central principle underlying the 
entire record of the New Testament, and with- 
out it two-thirds of it would become simply 
unreasonable and incomprehensible. But if 
Jesus was a medium or a clairvoyant, how 
are we to explain this extraordinary misappre- 
hension or oversight? How was it that He 
-did not tell us the truth, but rather laid upon 
us so great and heavy a moral burden as the 

doctrine of future punishment most surely in- 
volves? Did He not know the truth? or did 
He knowingly and deliberately mislead us? 
Did He leave it to the spirits of the séance- 
room to enlighten mankind ? And how are we 
further to account for the circumstance that it 
was His teaching—a teaching of which this 





wee 


terrible and Se flee decnne for: 
prominent part—that regenerated the. “wo 
moral life rather than the other? 




















superior eae and sowed wha 
evidence is there that there is progressio 
the spiritistic sense? A spirit can, as spiri 
admit, help himself to the moral ideas ¢ 





and experienced ne who was a man of consul 
culture, and who had apparently studied the subject 





messages were at that time receiving a great deal of att 
tion, and I had asked my correspondent’s views as to th 
origin and credibility of these striking communications. 
He replied that he considered these messages to emanate 
_ beyond question from beings wholly independent of the 
personality of Mr. Stainton Moses, but that there were 
about them certain characteristics which marked them, to 
his mind, as the high-flown talk of “clever but fallen Iti 
telligences.” It was only after many years, and after many 
a sad experience, that I began to understand the real 
meaning of these words. 
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: “expressing the 
} “elevated | sentiments may, as all men 
yw, be a very monster morally. The. 
fatare: of Spiritualism itself is constantly 


ting EG" all unprejudiced aie that in this 
e realm of inquiry there has, so far, been. 


e claim, finally, that ‘an intellectual con- 
on of the continuity of life has led many © 
reak away from materialism, and to ae 


without. hope that some such benefit may 
he final outcome of their own investigations. 
the’ facts before us do not, orb 
: The 


pos connection with the eral life, ana 
which a appeals to that side of our nature: 
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progression, much on the lines of the 


present life, is apt to lull the human soul to — 
sleep, and to rob it of that constant stimulus — 
to a life of higher attainment and greater — 


purity which the Christian system, and a ready 
obedience to the promptings of conscience, are 
known to create. The first impressions which 
spiritistic phenomena are apt to cause in the 
sceptical mind are no doubt calculated to 
awaken the dormant spiritual faculty, and to 
bring the mind face to face with the realities 
of the unseen world; but it is in very few 
instances only that this can be said to have 
become the stepping-stone to higher things. 
Familiarity with the powers of this unseen 
world, with spiritual beings of a very doubtful 
character, who themselves proclaim that they 
know little more than they knew here, who 
are silly and frivolous, and who seem to have 
passed through no purifying or cleansing 
process, so entirely revolutionises the instinctive 
conceptions of the other state, that the good 
anticipated and claimed for these proofs of the 
life unseen is hardly ever attained. On the 
contrary, it has to be admitted that the evi- 
dence of a future life thus furnished is apt to 
lower the moral tone rather than to elevate it, 
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even in the case of the sceptical mind, which 
is thus deprived of that sense of uncertainty 
which, with thoughtful persons, unquestionably 
tends to a certain caution and circumspectness 
of life. 

It is a fact universally acknowledged and 
admitted even by experienced spiritualists that 
_ the influence of the séance-room is on the 
whole debasing, and that it tends to banish 
all true devotional feeling and true religion. 
It certainly creates a most grotesque con- 
ception of the other world in the thoughtful 
mind. What a world, such a mind can 
scarcely fail to ask itself, that must be in 
which the fixed, mistaken ideas of this present 
life are not removed and cleared away, but 
continue to operate for an indefinite time; in 
which there is nothing approaching objective 
truth, but in which any view, right or wrong, 
may perpetuate itself—what effect is the 
prospect of life in such a world likely to have 
on the moral character? 


THE END 
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